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CHAPTER X. 
JUST AS SHE HAD SEEN IT IN HER DREAM. 


VILS do not always come alone. It sometimes happens that 
before one astounding ill is barely glanced at, another has fallen. 
This was the case at Stilborough. 

The town awoke one morning to find that the bank had stopped 
payment, and that the banker was dead. Never before in the memory 
of man had the like consternation been known. It can be better 
imagined than written. At once the worst was anticipated. No 
one had ever been so confided in as was Mr. Peter Castlemaine. His 
capacity for business, his honour and integrity, his immense wealth, had 
passed into a proverb. People not only trusted him, but forced upon 
him that trust. Many and many a man had placed in his hands all 
they possessed : the savings perhaps of half a lifetime ; and now they 
saw themselves ruined and undone. 

In the very midst of the commotion, there was brought to Stilborough 
news of that other calamity—the mysterious disappearance of young 
Anthony Castlemaine. He had been seen to enter the Friar’s Keep 
the previous night, and had never come out again. The name of the 
Master of Greylands appeared to be mixed up in the affair ; but in what 
manner was not yet understood. Verily misfortunes seemed to be 
falling heavily just now upon the Castlemaines. 

An enquiry into the death of Peter Castlemaine ended in a decision 
that he had died from heart disease. This was arrived at chiefly by 
the testimony and the urgent representation of Thomas Hill. One of 
the medical men was supposed to hold a contrary opinion; and the 
dreadful doubt, previously spoken of, would always lie on Miss Castle- 
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maine: but the other was the accepted view. He was buried in the 
neighbouring churchyard, St. Mark’s: Parson Marston, who had so 
ofien and so recently sat at his dinner table, performing the service. 

Gradually the first excitement diminished. Brains and tempers 
calmed down. For, added td that natural depression that succeeds to 
undue emotion, there arose a report that things would be well, after all 
and everybody paid to the full. 

In fact, it was so. The money that had been so long waited for— 
the speculation that had at last turned up trumps—was pouring in its 
returns. Other sources of means, hitherto buried, were also in a way 
to be realized. 

In an incredibly short space of time, for poor Thomas Hill worked 
with a will, the affairs of the bank were in a way of settlement, 
every creditor to be fully satisfied, and the late unfortunate banker’s 
name to be saved. Anything there had been underhanded in his 
. dealing, Thomas Hill and Mr. Castlemaine contrived to keep from 
the public. Mr. Castlemaine was changed since his brother’s death. 
That death, or something else had told upon him strangely. 

But one creditor, whose name did not appear on the books, and who 
had put in no demand to be satisfied, was passed over in silence. 
Mary Ursula’s fortune had been hopelessly sacrificed; and it was 
already known that little, if anything, would be left for her. She knew 
how and why her fortune had gone; Mr. Hill had explained it all to 
her; it had helped to save her father’s honour and good name; and 
had it been ten times the amount she would freely have given it for 
such a purpose, and been thankful that she had it to give. 

Seeing what it had done, she did not, as far as she herself was con- 
cerned, look upon it with one moment’s regret. True she was now 
_ poor; very poor compared with the past: she would have at most but 

about a hundred and fifty pounds a year: but she was in too much 
trouble to think much of money now. One heavy weight had been 
lifted—the sickening dread that the creditors would lose part or all. 
On that one point she was now at rest. But there were other points. 
‘There was the underlying current of fear that her father had not died 
of heart disease ; there was the mysterious perplexity attending the 
disappearance of her cousin Anthony ; and there was her own engage- 
ment to Mr. Blake-Gordon. 

Her position was now so different from what it had been when he 
proposed to her, and the severity, the pride, the arrogance of Sir 
Richard were so indisputable, that she feared the worst. Moreover, 
she knew, from the present conduct of both father and son, that she 
had cause to fear it. 

Twice, and twice only, had William Blake-Gordon come to her since 
her father’s death : and he might so easily have come to her every day 
in her desolation! Each time he had been kind and loving as ever ; 
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not a suspicion, not a hint of separation had appeared in look or tone ; 
but in his manner there had been something never seen before: a re- 
ticence ; a keeping back, as it were, of words that ought to come out : 
and instinct told her that all was not as it used to be. Days went on; 
her position, as to lack of.fortune, was known abroad ; and the sus- 
pense she was in was making her ill. 

“T will end the suspense,” she said one morning in desperation. “It 
is Sir Richard, I know; not William: but at least they shall not find 
me willing to enter the family on bear sufferance. I will give them the 
opportunity of retiring from the engagement—if that be what they wish 
for.” And she wrote a note to Mr. Blake-Gordon, and despatched it 
by a trusty messenger to Sir Richard’s house just beyond the town. The 
news of the failure of the bank and death of its master, had reached 
Sir Richard Blake-Gordon when he was at a dinner.party. It fell upon 
him with startling effect. For a moment he felt half paralyzed ; and 
then the blood once more took its free course through his veins as he 
remembered that his son’s marriage was yet a thing of the future. 

“ Never,” he said to himself, with energy. ‘“ Never as long as I 
live. I may have a battle with William ; but I could always twist him 
round my fingers. In that respect he is his poor mother all over. 
No such weakness about me. Failed for millions! Good Heavens, 
what an escape! We shall be quite justified in breaking with the 
daughter: and she and William have both sense enough to see it.” 

He was not of those who put off disagreeable things. That very 
night, meeting his son when he got home, he began, after a few words 
of regret for the sudden death. 

“A sad affair about the bank! Who would have expected it?” 

“Who indeed!” returned William Blake-Gordon. “Every one 
thought the bank as safe as the Bank of England. Safer, if anything.” 

“Tt only shows how more or less liable all private concerns are to 
fluctuations—changes—failures—and what not,” continued Sir Richard. 

“‘Whatever this may be—failure or not —it will at least be open and 
straightforward,” said William. ‘Mr. Peter Castlemaine was the soul 
of honour. The embarrassments must have arisen from other quarters, 
and Thomas Hill says the trouble and anxiety have killed him.” 

“Poorman! People are expecting it to be an awful failure. Not five 
shillings in the pound for the creditors, and all the Castlemaine family 
ruined. ‘This must terminate your engagement.” 

The sudden mandate fell on the young man’s ears with a shock. He 
thought at the first moment his father must be jesting. 

“Tt must terminate my engagement?” he retorted; catching sight 
of the dark stern countenance. ‘ What, give up Mary Castlemaine ? 
Never, father ! Never will I do it, so long as I shall live.” 

‘Yes, you will,” said Sir Richard quietly. “I cannot allow you to 
sacrifice your prospects in life.” 
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“To give up her would be to sacrifice all the prospects I care for.” 

“Tush, William !” 

“ Think what it is you would advise, sir!” spoke the son with ill- 
suppressed emotion. “Putting aside my own feelings, think of the 
dishonour to my name! I should be shunned by all gocd and true 
men ; I should shun myself. Why, I would not live through such dis- 
honour.” 

Sir Richard took a pinch of snuff. 

“These misfortunes only render it the more urgent for me to carry 
out the “engagement, sir. Is it possible that you do not see it? 
Mary Castlemaine’s happiness is, I believe, bound up in me; and 
mine, I freely avow it, is in hers. Surely, father, you would not 
part us!” 

“Listen, William,” spoke Sir Richard, in the calm, stern tones he 
could assume at will, more telling, more penetrating than the loudest 
passion. “Should Miss Castlemaine become portionless—as I believe 
it will turn out she has become—you cannot marry her. Or, if you do, 
it would be with my curse. I would not advise you, for your own 
sake, to invoke that. You can look elsewhere for a wife: there are 
numbers of young women as eligible as ever was Miss Castlemaine.” 

Long they talked together, far on into the night, the stern tones on 
the one hand becoming persuasive ones; the opposition sinking into 
silence. When they separated, Sir Richard felt that he had three parts 
gained his point. 

“Tt is all right,” said he mentally, as he stalked up to bed with his 
candle. ‘William was always ultra dutiful.” 

Sir Richard interdicted his son’s visits to Miss Castlemaine ; and the 
one or two scant calls the young man made on her, were made in dis- 
obedience. But this state of things could not last. William Blake- 
Gordon, with his yielding nature, had ever possessed a rather ex- 
aggerated idea of the duty a son owes his father: moreover, he knew 
instinctively that Mary would never consent to marry in opposition to 
Sir Richard, even though he brought himself to do it: and he was as 2 
very reed in the stronger hands. It soon became known abroad that 
Miss Castlemaine’s fortune had certainly been sacrificed. Sir Richard 
was cold and distant to his son, the young man miserable. 

One day the baronet returned to the charge ; intending his mandate 
to be final. They were in the library. William was listening in 
silence when the note was brought from Miss Castlemaine. It could 
not have arrived more seasonably for Sir Richard’s views. The 
young man opened it; read it to the end ; and passed it to his father 
in silence. 

“ A very sensible girl, upon my word,” exclaimed Sir Richard, when 
he had mastered the contents by the aid of a double eye-glass. ‘‘ She 
sees things in their right light. Castlemaine was, after all, an extremely 
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honourable man, and put proper notions into her. 
tates matters, William. Our path is now quite smoothed out for us. 
I will myself write to her. You can do the same, if you are so disposed. 
Had this only come before, what arguments it might have saved !” 
Upon which the baronet sat down, and indited a seemingly kind, but 
really insolent epistle, accepting her alternative. William wrote one also. 


“My DarLING, 


245 


This greatly facili- 


“‘T suppose we must separate, but ,all happiness for me is over in 
this world. You will, however, accord me a final interview ; a moment 


for explanation ; I cannot part from you without that. 


you this afternoon at four o’clock. 


“In spite of all, 


I will be with 


“T am for ever yours—and yours only, 
“WILLIAM BLAKE-GORDON.” 


Unlike his father’s letter, there was no hypocrisy in this, no studied 


form of words. 


When he wrote that all happiness for him was over, 


he meant it; and he wrote truly. Perhaps he deserved no less : but, 


if he merited blame, 


with it. 


judgment might accord him some pity 


When Mary received the letters, she felt certain of their contents 


before a word was seen. 


Sir Richard would not himself have written 


but to break off the engagement. He had not even called upon her in 
all these long, weary days of desolation and misery: and there could 


be but one motive for this unkind neglect. 


plain it. 


His note would now ex- 


But when Mary came to read the letters, the pain was more than her 
wounded spirit—so tried in the past few weeks—could bear ; and with 
a brief but violent storm of sobs, with which no tears came, she tore 
the baronet’s in two and threw it into the fire. 

“At least he might have done it differently,” she said to herself in 
her anguish. “He might have written in a manner that would have 
made me feel it less.” 

It was one of her first lessons in the world’s harshness, in the selfish 


nature of man. 


not many such to learn ! 
When William Blake-Gordon, true to his appointment, reached the 


Bank at four. o’clock, he was admitted. 


Happy for her if in her altered circumstances she had 


How different an aspect 


the house presented to the bustle and the sociality of the days 


gone by! A stillness, as of a dead city, reigned. 


Rooms that 


had re-echoed with merry voices and light footsteps above, with 
the ring of gold and the tones of busy men below, were now silent 
and deserted. No change of any kind had yet been made in the house- 
hold arrangements, but that was soonto come. The servants would be 


discharged, the costly furniture was already marked for the hammer ; 
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Mrs. Webb must leave, and—what was to be the course of Miss Castle- 
maine ? She had not even asked herself the question, while the engage- 
ment with Mr. Blake-Gordon remained officially unbroken. 

The butler opened the door to him and ushered him into the drawing- 
room. Mary came forward to greet him with her pale, sad face—a face 
that startled her lover. He clasped her to him, and she burst into sobs 
and tears. There are moments of anguish when pride gives way. 

“Qh, my darling!” he cried, scarcely less agitated than herself. 
“You are feeling this cruel decision almost unto death! Why did you 
write that letter ?—why did you not remain firm ?—and thereby tacitly 
insist on our erigagement being fulfilled ?” 

Never had his weakness of nature been more betrayed than then. 
“* Why did not she insist ?”—as if conscious that he was powerless to 
do it! She felt it keenly: she felt that in this, at least, a gulf lay be- 
tween them. 

“What I have done is for the best,” she said, gently disengaging 
herself, and suppressing the signs of her emotion, as she motioned him 
toa seat. “In my altered circumstances I felt—at least I feared—that 
no happiness could await our marriage. Your father, in the first place, 
would never have given his consent.” 

“There are times when duty to a father should give place to duty to 
ourself,” he returned, forgetting how singularly this argument was 
contradicted by his conduct. ‘ All my happiness in life is over.” 

*‘ As you wrote to me,” she said. ‘‘ But by and by, when you shall 
have forgotten all this, William, and time has brought things round, you 
will meet with some one who will be able tomake you happy: perhaps 
as much so as I should have done: and you will look back on these 
days as a dream.” 

“Mary !” 

*« And it will be better so.” 

* And you?” he asked, with a stifled groan of remorse. 

“‘T?” she returned, with a smile, half sad, half derisive. ‘ I am no- 
body now. You have a place to fill in the world, I shall soon be heard 
of no more.” 

“ But where are you going to live, Mary? You have nothing left 
out of the wreck.” 

“T have a little. Enough for my future wants. At present I shall go 
on a visit to Greylands’ Rest. My uncle urges it, and he is the nearest 
representative of my father. Depend upon it, I shall meet with some 
occupation in life that will make me contented, if not happy.” 

“ Until you marry,” he said. “ Marry some man more noble than I ; 
more worthy of you.” 

For a moment she looked steadily at him, and then her face flushed 
with pain. But she would not contradict it. She began to think 
that she had never quite understood the nature of Mr. Blake-Gordon. 
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“Tn the future you and I will probably not meet often, William ; if at 
all,” she resumed. ‘“ But you will carry with you my best wishes, and 
I shall always rejoice to hear of your happiness and prosperity. The 
past we must, both of us, try to forget.” 

“T shall never forget it,” was the impulsive answer. 

“Do you remember my dream ?” she sadly asked. ‘‘ THe one I told 
you of that ball night. How strangely it is being fulfilled ! And, do you 
know, I think that beautiful Dresden vase, that papa broke, must 
have been an omen of the evil in store for the house.” 

He stood up now, feeling how miserable it all was, feeling his own 
littleness. For a little while longer they talked together: but Mary 
wished the interview over. 

When it came to the actual parting, she nearly broke down. It was 
very hard and bitter. Her life had not so long ago promised to be so 
bright! Now all was at an end. As to marriage—never for her: 
of that kind of happiness the future contained none. Calmness, 
patience in suffering, resignation, and in time even contentment, she 
might find in some path of duty ; but beyond that, nothing. 

They stood close together, her hands held in his, their hearts aching 
with pain, yearning each to each, with that sad yearning that is born of 
utter hopelessness. A parting like this seems to be more cruel than the 
parting of death. 

“Come what may, Mary, I shall love you, and you alone, to the end. 
You tell me I shall marry: it may be so: I know not: but if so, my 
wife, whomsoever she may be, will never have my love ; never, never. 
And, if those who have loved on earth are permitted to meet in Heaven, 
you and I, my best and dearest, shall assuredly find together in 
Eternity the happiness denied us here.” 

She was but mortal, after all; and the words sent a strange thrill of 
pleasure through her heart. Ah, no! he would never love another as 
he had loved her: she knew it ; andit might be—it might be—that she 
should recognise each other in the bliss of a never-ending Hereafter. 

And so they parted, each casting upon the other a long, last lingering 
look ; just as Mary had already imagined in her foreboding dream. 

That evening, as Miss Castlemaine was sitting alone, musing on the 
past, the present, and the future, nursing her misery and her desolation, 
the door opened and Thomas Hill was shown in. She had seen more 
of him than of any one else, save Mrs. Webb, since the ruin. 

“Miss Mary,” said he, when they had shaken hands, “ I’ve come to 
ask you whether the report can be true that your engagement is at an 
end?” 

“Tt is quite true,” replied Mary, with difficulty controlling her voice. 
“T am glad that it is so.” 

“Glad?” he yepeated, looking at her, with his kindly old eyes. 
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“Yes. It is much better so. Sir Richard, in the altered state of my 
fortunes, would never think me a sufficiently good match for his son.” 

‘But the honour, Miss Mary! Or rather the ¢shonour of their break- 
ing it off! And your happiness? Is that not to be thought of?” 

“All things that are wrong will right themselves,” she replied witha 
quiet smile. “At least, Sir Richard thinks so.” 

“ And Mr. Blake-Gordon? Is he willing to submit to the separation 
quietly? Pardon me, Miss Mary. If your father were alive, I should 
know my place too well to say a word on the subject: but—but my 
heart resents all slight on you as Ze would have resented it. I could 
not rest until I knew the truth.” 

“Say no more about it,” breathed Mary. “ Let the topic lie between 
us as one that had never had existence. It will be for my happiness.” 

‘* But can nothing be done?” persisted Thomas Hill. ‘Should not 
your uncle go and expostulate with them, and expose their villainy— 
for I can call it by no other name.” 

“Not for worlds,” she said, hastily. “It is 7 who have broken the 
engagement, Mr. Hill; not they. I wrote this morning and restored 
to Mr. Blake-Gordon his freedom: this afternoon I bade him farewell 
for ever.” 

“‘ And you ?—what are your plans for the future ?—And, oh, forgive 
me for being anxious, my dear young lady! I had you on my knee 
often as a little one, and in my heart you have been as dear to me and 
seemed to grow up as my own daughter. Where shall you live?” 

“TI cannot yet tell where. For the present I am going on a visit to 
my Uncle James. While there I shall have leisure to think of the future. 
My hundred and fifty pounds a year, and that much you all say will 
be secured to me——” 

“‘ And the whole of what I possess, Miss Mary.” 

“ My hundred and fifty pounds a year will seem as a sufficient in- 
come to me, once I have brought my mind down from its heights,” she 
continued, with one of her sweet sad smiles, as though unmindful of 
the interruption. “Trust me, my dear old friend, the future shall not 
be as gloomy as, by the expression of your face, you seem to antici- 
pate. I am not so weak as to throw away my life in repining, and in 
wishing for what Heaven sees fit to deny me.” 

“ Heaven?” he repeated, in an accent of reproof. 

“ Let us say circumstances then. But, in the very worst fate, it may 
be that Heaven’s hand may be working—over-ruling all for our eventual 
good. My future life can be a useful one; and’, if not happy, at least 
contented.” 

But that night, in the solitude of her chamber, she opened a small 
box, containing nothing but a few faded white rose-leaves. Before they 


were again put away out of sight, tears more bitter than any shed in her 
whole life, had fallen upon them. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
INSIDE THE NUNNERY. 


THE time had gone on at Greylands; and its great theme of excitement, 
the disappearance of Anthony Castlemaine, was an event of the past. 
Not an iota of evidence had arisen to tell how he disappeared : but an 
uneasy suspicion of Mr. Castlemaine lurked in corners. John Bent had 
been the chief instigator in this. As truly as he believed the sun shone 
in the heavens, so did he believe that Anthony Castlemaine had been 
put out of the way by his uncle; sent out of the world, in fact, that the 
young man might not imperil his possession of Greylands’ Rest. He 
did not say to the public, in so many words, Mr. Castlemaine killed 
his nephew ; that might not have been prudent ; but the bent of his 
conviction could not be mistaken ; and when alone with his wife he 
scrupled not to talk freeiy. All Greylands did not share in the opinion. 
The superstitious villagers attributed the disappearance to be due in 
some unconjectural manner to the dreaded spirit of the Grey Monk, 
haunting the Friar’s Keep. Their fears of the place were augmented 
ten fold. Not one would go at night within sight of it, save on the 
greatest compulsion; and Commodore Teague (a brave, fearless man, 
as.was proved by his living so near the grim building alone) had whis- 
pered that the Grey Friar was abroad again with his lamp, for he had 
twice seen him glide past the casement. What with one fear and an- 
other, Greylands was not altogether in a state of calmness. 

Mary Ursula had come to Greylands’ Rest. The once happy home 
at Stilborough was given up, the furniture sold: and the affairs of the 
bank were virtually settled. The opinion that a sufficient sum would 
be saved from the wreck to bring her in about a hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum had proved correct ; that income was secured to her 
for life and would be at her disposal at death. All claims were being 
paid; liberal presents were given to the clerks and servants, thus 
thrown suddenly out of employment ; and not a reproach, or shadow 
of it, could be cast on the house of Castlemaine. 

Before Mary had been a week at Greylands’ Rest, she was mentally 
forming her plans for leaving it. Mr. Castlemaine would fain have 
kept her there always; he was fond and proud of her ; he thought 
there was no other woman like her in the world. Not so Mrs. 
Castlemaine. She resented her husband’s love and reverence for 
his niece; and she, little-minded, full of petty spite, was actually 
jealous of her. She had always felt a jealousy of the banker's 
daughter, living in her luxurious home at Stilborough, keeping the high 
society that Mrs. Castlemaine did not keep; she had a shrewd idea 
that she herself, with her little tempers, and her petty frivolities, was 
sometimes compared unfavourably with Mary Ursula by her husband, 
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wife though she was; and she had far rather some disagreeable animal 
had taken up its abode at Greylands’ Rest for good, than this grand, 
noble, beautiful girl, Now and again, even in those first few days, she 
contrived to betray this: and, it may be, that this served to hasten 
Mary’s plans. Flora, too, was a perpetual source of annoyance to 
everybody but her mother ; and the young lady was as rude to Miss 
Castlemaine as to other people. 

Since her parting with Mr. Blake-Gordon, an idea had dawned and 
been growing in Mary Ursula’s mind. It was, that she should join the 
Sisterhood of the Grey Ladies. The more she dwelt upon it, the greatet 
grew her conviction that it would be just the life now suited to her. 
Unlike Mr. Castlemaine, she had always held the Sisters in reverence 
and respect. They were seif-denying ; they led a useful life before 
Heaven ; they were of no account in the world: what better career 
could she propose or wish for herself, now that near and dear social 
ties were denied her? And she took her resolution: though she 
almost dreaded to impart it to her uncle. 

Mr. Castlemaine stood one morning at the window of his business 
room, looking out on the whitened landscape, for snow covered the 
ground. ‘The genial weather that came in so early had given place to 
winter again. The sad, worn look that might be seen lately on the 
Master of Greylands’ face, though rarely when in company, sat on it 
now. He pushed his dark hair from his brow witha hasty hand, as some 
thought, worse than the rest disturbed him, and a heavy groan escaped 
his lips. Drowning it with a cough, for at that very moment somebody 
knocked.at thé study door, he held his breath but did not answer. The 
knock came again. 

He strode to open the door with a frown. It was an understood 
thing in the house that this room was sacred to its master. There stood 
Mary Ursula in her deep mourning. 

“T have ventured to come to you here, Uncle James,” she said, ‘‘as 
I wish to speak with you alone. Can you spare me some minutes?” 

“ Any number to you. And remember, my dear, that you are always 
welcome here.” 

He gave her a chair, shut down his bureau and locked it, and took 
a seat himself. For a moment she paused, and then began in some 
hesitation. 

“Uncle James, I have been forming my plans.” 

‘“‘ Plans?” he echoed. 

“And I have come to tell them to you before I tell any one else.” 

“* Well?” said Mr. Castlemaine, wondering what was coming. 

“I should like——I must have some occupation in life, you know ?” 

“‘ Well?” 

“And I have not been long in making up my mind what it shall be. 
I shall join the Sisterhood.” 
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“Join the what?” 

“The Sisters at the Grey Nunnery, uncle.” 

Mr. Castlemaine pushed back his chair in angry astonishment when 
the sense of the words fully reached him. ‘The Sisters at the Grey 
Nunnery !” he indignantly cried. “ Join those Grey women who lead 
such an idle, gossipping, meddling life, that I have no patience when I 
think of them! Never shall you do that, Mary Ursula.” 

“It seems to me that you have always mistaken them, uncle,” she 
said; ‘‘ have done them wrong in your heart. They are nobie women, 
and they are leading a noble life P 

“ A petty, obscure life,” he interrupted. 

“Tt is obscure ; but in its usefulness and self-sacrifice it must be 
noble. What would Greylands be without their care?” 

“ A great deal better than with it.” 

“ They help the poor, they tend the sick, they teach the young ones ; 
they try to make the fishermen think a little of God. Who would do 
it if they were not here, uncle ? Do you know, I have thought so much 
of it in the past few days that I ong to join them.” 

“This is utter folly!” cried Mr. Castlemaine; and he had never 
felt so inclined to be angry with his niece. “To join this med- 
dling Sisterhood would be to sacrifice all your future prospects in 
life.” 

“TI have no prospects left to sacrifice,” returned Mary Ursula. 
* You know that, Uncle James.” 

“No prospects? Nonsense! Because that dishonourahle rascal, 
William Blake-Gordon, has chosen to throw you up and make himself 
a by-word in the mouths of men, are you to renounce the world ? 
Many a better gentleman than he, my dear, will be seeking you before 
many months have gone by.” 

“TI shall never marry,” was her firm answer. “ Never, never. 
Whether I joined the Sisters or not ; whether I retired from the world, 
or mixed to my dying day in all its pomps and gaities; still I should 
never marry. So you see, Uncle James, I have now to make my 
future, and to create for myself an object in life.” 

“Well, we’ll leave that. Meanwhile your present home must be 
with me, Mary Ursula. I cannot spare you. I should like you to 
make up your mind to stay in it always, unless other and nearer ties 
shall call you forth.” ‘ 

“You are very kind, Uncle James; you always have been kind. 
But I—I must be independent,” she added, with a smile and a slight 
flush. ‘“‘ Forgive the seeming ingratitude, uncle dear.” 

“Very independent, you would be, if you joined those living-by-rule 
women ! ” ; 

“In one sense I should be thoroughly independent, uncle. My 
income will be most welcome to them, for they are, as you know, very 
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poor. And I shall still be close to Greylands’ Rest: I shall be able to 
come here to see you often.” : } 

“* Mary Ursula, I will hear no more of this,” he cried, quite passion- 
ately. ‘You shall never do it with my consent.” 

She rose and laid her pleading hands upon his. ‘“ Uncle, pardon 
me, but my mind is made up. I have not decided hastily, or without 
due consideration. By day and by night I have dwelt upon it—I 
—-I have prayed over it, uncle—and I plainly see it is the best thing 
forme. I would sooner spend my days here than anywhere, because 
I shall be near you.” 

“And I want you to be near me. But not in a nunnery.” 

“It is not a nunnery now, you know, Uncle James, though the 
building happens still to bear the name. Though I take up my abode 
there, I take no vows, remember. I do not renounce the world. Should 
any necessity arise—though I think it will not—for me to resume my 
place in society, I am at full liberty to put off my grey gown and 
bonnet, and do so.” 

“What do you think your father would have said to this, Mary 
Ursula ?” 

“Were my father alive, Uncle James, the question never could have 
arisen ; my place would have been with him. But I think—if he could 
see me now under all these altered circumstances—I think he would 
say to me Go.” 

There was no turning her. James Castlemaine saw it: and when 
she quitted the room he felt that the project, unless some hindrance 
intervened, would be carried out. 

“The result of being clever enough to have opinions of one’s own!” 
muttered Mr. Castlemaine. i 

Turning to the window again, he stood there, looking out. Looking 
out, but seeing nothing. The Friar’s Keep opposite, rising dark and 
grim from contrast with the intervening white landscape; the sparkling 
blue sea beyond, glittering in the frosty sunshine. Mr. Castlemaine 
had other motives than the world knew of for wishing to keep his niece 
out of the Grey Nunnery ; but he did not see how it was to be done. 

Mary Ursula had passed into her own chamber : the best room in the 
house, and luxuriously furnished. It was generally kept for distinguished 
guests: and Mrs. Castlemaine had thought a plainer one might have 
served the young lady, their relative ; but, as she muttered resentfully 
to the empty air, if Mr. Castlemaine could load the banker’s daughter 
with gold and precious stones, he’d go out of his way to do it. 

Drawing her chair to the fire, Mary sat down and thought out her 
plan. And, the longer she dwelt upon it, the more did she feel con- 
vinced that she was right in its adoption. A few short weeks before, 
and had any one told her she would enter the Nunnery and become one 
of the Grey Sisters, she had started backin aversion. But ideas change 
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with circumstances. Then she had a happy home of splendour, an 
indulgent father, riches that seemed unbounded at command, the smiles 
of the gay world, and a lover to whom she was shortly to be united. 
Now she had none of these: all had been wrested from her at one fell 
swoop. To the outward world she had seemed to take her misfortunes 
calmly : but none knew how they had wrung her very soul. It had 
seemed to her that her heart was broken: it seemed to her as though 
_ some retired and quiet place to rest in, were absolutely needful while she 
recovered, if she ever did recover, the effects of these calamities. But 
she did not want to sit down under her grief and nourish it: she had 
prayed earnestly, and did still pray, that it would please Heaven to 
enable her to find consolation in her future life, and that it might be one 
of usefulness to others, as it could not be one of happiness to herself. 
But a provision lay upon her that happiness would eventually come ; 
that in persevering in her laid-out path, she should find it. 

“The sooner I enter upon it, the better,” she said, rising from 
her chair and shaking out the crape folds of her black silk dress, 
“And there’s nothing to wait for, now that I have broken it to my 
uncle.” 

Glancing at her own face as she passed a mirror, she halted to look 
at the change that trouble had made in it.’ Others might not notice it, 
but to herself it was very perceptible. Tlie beautiful features were 
thinner than of yore, the cheeks bore a fainter rose-colour ; her stately 
form had lost somewhat of its roundness. Ah, it was not her own sor- 
row that had mostly told upon Mary Castlemaine ; it was the sudden 
death of her father; and the agonizing doubt attending on it. 

“Tf I could but know that it was God’s own will that he should die!” 
she uttered, raising her hands in supplication. ‘ And there’s that other 
dreadful trouble—that awful doubt—about poor Anthony!” 

Descending the stairs, she opened the door of the red parlour, and 
entered on a scene of turbulence. Miss Flora was in one of her most 
spiteful and provoking humours, and was trying to kick Ethel, who 
held her at arms’ length. Her pretty face was inflamed, her pretty hair 
hung wild—and Flora’s face and hair were both as pretty as they could 
well be. 

“ Flora!” said Miss Castlemaine, advancing to the rescue. “Flora 
for shame! Unless I had seen you in this passion, I had not believed 
ig 

“T wild kick her, then! It’s through her I did not go with mamma 
in the carriage to Stilborough.” 

‘“‘ It was mamma who would not take you,” said Ethel. ‘She said 
she had some private business there, and did not want you with her.” 

“She would have taken me; you know she would; but for your telling 
her I had not done my French exercise, you ugly, spiteful thing.” 

“ She asked me whether you had done it, and I said no,” 
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“‘And you ought to have said yes! You ill-natured, wicked, inter- 


17? 


fering dromedary ! 

“ Be still, Flora,” interposed Miss Castlemaine. ‘ Unless you are, 
I will call your papa. How can you so forget yourself?” 

“ You have no business to interfere, Mary Ursula! The house is 
not yours ; you are only staying in it.” 

“ True,” said Miss Castlemaine, calmly. ‘ And I shall not be very 
much longer in it, Flora. I am going away soon.” 

“I shall be glad of that,” retorted the rude child; “and I’m sure 
mamma will be. She says it isa shame that you should be let take 
up the best bedroom.” 

“Oh, Flora!” interposed Ethel. 

* And she says 

What further revelations the damsel might be contemplating, in 
regard to her mother, were summarily cut short. Harry Castlemaine 
had entered in time to hear what she was saying, and he quietly lifted 
her from the room. Outside he treated her to what she dreaded, though 
it was not often she got it from him—a severe shaking; and she ran 
away howling. 

“She is being ruined,” said Harry. ‘‘ Mrs. Castlemaine never 
corrects her, or allows her to be corrected. I wish my father would 
take her seriously in hand ! ” 

Peace restored, Mary Ursula told them what she had just been 
telling Mr. Castlemaine. She was about to become a Grey Sister. 
Harry laughed: he did not believe a syllable of it ; Ethel, more clear 
sighted, burst into tears. 

“ Don’t, don’t leave us!” she whispered, clinging to Mary in her 
astonishment and distress. ‘You see what my life is here! I am 
without love, without sympathy. I have only my books and my music 
and my drawings and the sea! but for them my heart would starve. 
Oh Mary ! it has been so different since you came: I have had you to 
love.” 

Mary Ursula put her arm round Ethel. She herself, standing in so 
much need of love, had felt the tender affection of this fresh young 
girl already entwining itself around her heart, as the grateful tree feels 
the tendrils of the clinging vine. 

“You will be what I shall most regret in leaving, Ethel. But, my 
dear, we shall meet constantly. You can see me at the Nunnery when 
you will ; and I shall come here sometimes.” 

“Look here, Mary Ursula,” said Harry, all his lightness checked. 
“Sooner than you should go to that old Nunnery, I'll burn it 
down.” 

“No, you will not, Harry.” 

“JT will. The crazy old building won’t be much loss: to the place, 
and the ruins would be picturesque.” 
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He was so speaking only to cover his real concern. The project 
was no less displeasing to him than to his father. ‘“ You do not mean 
this, Mary Ursula!” But the grave look of her earnest face effectually 
answered him. 

‘“‘It is I, who shall miss you most,” cried Ethel. ‘Oh, can nothing 
be done ?” 

“Nothing,” said Mary, smiling. ‘Our paths, Ethel, will probably 
be very different in life. You will marry, and social ties will form 
about you. I ” she broke off suddenly. 

“JT intend to marry Ethel myself,” said Harry, kicking back a large 
live coal that flew far out into the hearth. 

“Be quiet, Harry,” said Ethel, a shade of annoyance in her tone. 

“Why, you know it’s true,” he returned, without looking at her. 

“True! When we are like brother and sister!” 

Miss Castlemaine glanced from one to the other. She did not know 
how to take this. That Harry liked Ethel and was very fond of paying 
her all the attention he could, told nothing; for he did the same by 
other young ladies. 

“It was only last week I asked her to fix the day,” said Harry. 

“ And I told you to go and talk nonsense elsewhere ; not to me,” 
retorted Ethel, her tone betraying her real vexation. 

“If you won’t have me, Ethel, you'll drive me to desperation. I 
might go off and marry one of the Grey Sisters in revenge. It should 
be Sister Ann. She is a charming picture ; one to take a young man’s 
heart by storm.” 

Mary Ursula looked keenly at him: in all this there was a semblance 
of something not real. It struck her that he was wanting to make it 
appear he wished for Ethel, when in fact he did not. 

“ Harry,” she cried, speaking upon impulse, “ you have not, I hope 
been falling in love with anybody undesirable ? ” 

“ But I have,” said Harry, his face flushing. “Don’t I tell you who 
it is >—Sister Ann.” 

“You are very random, you know, Harry,” said Miss Castlemaine, 
slowly. “You talk to young ladies without meaning anything—but 
they may not detect that. Take care you do not go too far some day, 
and find yourself in a mesh.” 

Harry Castlemaine turned his bright face on his cousin. ‘I never 
talk seriously but to one person, Mary Ursula. And that’s Ethel.” 

He left the room with the last words, saying something about Com- 
modore Teague. Mary spoke to Ethel. 

“My dear—if you have no objection to confide in me—/s there 
anything between you and Harry.” 

“‘Nothing, Mary,” was the answer, and Ethel blushed the soft blush 
of girlish modesty as she said it. “Last year he teased me very much, 
making me often angry; but latterly he has been better. The idea 
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of my marrying him !—when we have grown up together like brother 
and sister! It would seem hardly proper. I like Harry very much 
indeed as a brother; but as to marrying him, why I’d rather never be 
married at all. Here’s the carriage coming back! Mamma must 
have forgotten something.” 

Mrs. Castlemaine got out of the carriage, and they heard her hold 
a colloquy with Flora. She came to the room, looking angry. 

“Where’s Harry ?” she demanded, in the sharp, unkindly tones that 
so often grated on the ear of those offending her. “I was told he was 
here.” 

“He was here, mamma, until a minute or two ago,” said Ethel. “I 
think he is gone to Commodore Teague’s.” 

“ He is like an eel,” was the pettish rejoinder. ‘ You never know 
when you have him. As to that vulgar, gossiping old Teague, that 
they make so much of and are always running after, I can’t think what 
they see in him.” 

‘‘ Perhaps it is his gossip that they like,” suggested Ethel. 

“ Well, I want Harry. He has been beating Flora.” 

“T don’t think he beat her, mamma.” 

“Oh you great story-teller!” exclaimed Flora, putting in her head. 
“He shook me till all my bones rattled.” 

Mrs. Castlemaine shut the door with a click. And the next, they 
saw, was Miss Flora dressed in her best and going off with her mamma 
in the carriage. 

“‘With this injudicious treatment the child has hardly a chance to 
become better,” murmured Mary Ursula. ‘Ethel, have you a mind 
for a walk ?” 

“Yes: with you.” 

They dressed themselves and started for the village, walking lightly 
over the crisp snow, under the clear, blue sky. Miss Castlemaine was 
bound for the Grey Nunnery; Ethel, protesting she would do no act or 
part towards helping her to enter it, went off to see some of the fisher- 
men’s wives on the cliff. 

Passing through the outer gate, Mary Ursula rang at the bell, and 
was admitted by Sister Phceby. A narrow passage took her into the 
hall. Opening from it on the left hand was a small room, plain 
and comfortable. It was called the reception parlour, but was the one 
usually sat in by the Grey Ladies: in fact, they had no other sitting- 
room that could be called furnished. Dinner was taken in a bare, 
bleak room, looking to the sea; it was used as the school-room, and 
contained only a table and some forms. Miss Castlemaine was shown 
into the reception parlour. Two of the ladies were in it: Sister Mar- 
garet writing, Sister Betsey making lint. 

An indication of Miss Castlemaine’s wish to join the Sisters had 
already reached the Nunnery, and they knew not how to make enough 
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of her. It had caused quite a commotion of delight. To number 
a Castlemaine amidst them, especially one so much esteemed, so 
high and grand and good, as the banker’s daughter, was an honour 
hardly to be believed in; the small fortune she would bring seemed 
like riches in itself, and they coveted the companionship of the 
sweet and gentle lady for their own sakes. Her joining them 
would swell the Community to thirteen; but no reason existed 
against that. 

Sister Margaret put down her pen, Sister Betsey her linen, as their 
visitor entered. They gave her the one arm-chair by the fire—Sister 
Mildred’s own place—and Mary put back her crape veil as she sat 
down. Calm, quiet, good, looked these ladies in their simple, grey 
gowns, their hair smoothly braided under the white cap of worked 
muslin ; and Mary Ursula seemed to feel a foretaste of peace in the 
time when the like dress, the like serene life, would be hers. The 
superior sisters came flocking in on hearing she was there ; all were 
present save Sister Mildred: Margaret, Charlotte, Betsey, Grizzel, 
and Mona. They hastened to tell Miss Castlemaine of a hope, or 
rather project, they had been entertaining—namely, that when she 
joined the community, she should become its head. Sister Mildred, 
incapacitated by her long illness, had long wished to resign control ; 
and would have done so before, but that Sister Margaret, on whom is 
ought to descend, shrunk from taking it. Miss Castlemaine sat in 
doubt : the proposal took her by surprise. 

“TI do all the writing that has tobe done, and keep the accounts, 
and you see that’s all I’m good for,” said Sister Margaret to Miss Cas- 
tiemaine, in atone of confidence. ‘‘If I were put in Sister Mildred’s 
place, and had to order this and decide that, I should be lost. Why, 
if they.came and asked me whether the dinner for the day should con- 
sist of fresh herrings, or pork and peas-pudding, I should never know 
which to say.” 

‘Sister Mildred may regain her health,” observed Miss Castlemaine, 

“ But she’ll never regain her hearing,” put in Sister Grizzel, a little, 
quick, fresh-coloured, talkative woman. “And that tells very much 
against her as Superioress. In fact, her continuing as such is like 
a farce.” 

“ Besides, she herself wants to give it up,” said Sister Charlotte. 
‘Oh, Miss Castlemaine, if you would but accept it in her place! You 
would make us happy.” 

Mary Ursula said she must take time for consideration. She was 
invited to go up to Sister Mildred, who would be sure to think it a 
slight if she did not. So she was conducted upstairs by the ladies, 
Charlotte and Mona, and found herself in along, dark, narrow corridor 
which had doors on either side—the nuns’ cells of old. The Head 
Sister’s room was at the extreme end—a neat, little chamber, whose 
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casement looked on to the sea, with a small bed in a corner. Sister 
Mildred was dressed and sat by the fire. She was a fair-com- 
plexioned, pleasant-looking, talkative woman, slightly deformed, and 
past fifty, but still very light and active. Of her own accord, she 
introduced the subject of resigning her post to Miss Castlemaine, and 
pressed her urgently to take it. 

“The holding it has become a trouble to me, my dear,” she said 
* Instead of lying here at peace with nothing to think of—and some 
days I can’t get up at all—I am being reférred to perpetually. Sister 
Margaret refuses to take it; she says she’s of more good for writing and 
account keeping. As to Sister Charlotte, she is always amid the little 
ones in the school ; she likes teaching—and so there it is. Your taking 
it, my dear, would solve a difficulty ; and we could hardly let one, 
bearing the honoured name of Castlemaine, be among us, and not 
be placed at our head.” 

“‘ You may get better; you may regain your health,” said Mary. 

“ And, please God, I shall,” cheerfully returned Sister Mildred, 
when she could be made to comprehend the remark. ‘ But I shall be 
none the more competent for my post. My deafness has become so 
much worse since health failed that that of itself unfits me forit. The. 
Sisters will tell you so. Why, my dear, you don’t know the mistakes 
it leads to. I hear just the opposite of what’s really said, and give 
orders accordingly. Sister Margaret wrote a letter and transacted 
some business all wrong through this, and it has caused ever so much 
trouble to set it to rights. It is mortifying to her and to me.” 

“ To all of us,” put in Sister Charlotte. 

“Why, my dear Miss Castlemaine, just look at my misapprehension. 
Oniy the other day,” continued the Superioress, who dearly loved a 
gossip when she could get it, “Sister Ann came running up here in a 
flurry, her eyes sparkling, saying Parson Marston was below. ‘ What, 
below then,’ Iasked. ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘ below then,’ and ran off again- 
I wondered what could have brought the parson here, for we don’t see 
him at the Nunnery from year’s end to year’s end, but was grateful to 
him for thinking of us, and felt that I ought to get down to receive and 
thank him. So I turned out of bed and scuffled into my petticoats, 
slipping on my best gown and a new cap, and down I went. Would 
you believe it, my dear young lady, that it was not Parson Marston 
at all, but a fine sucking pig!” 

Mary could not avoid a laugh. 

“ A beautiful sucking-pig, that lasted us two days when cooked, sent 
to us as a present by Farmer Watson, good, grateful man, whose little 
boy Sister Mona went to nurse through a fever. I had mistaken what 
she said, you see, and got up for nothing. But that’s the way it is with 
me, and the sooner I am superseded by somebody who can hear, the 
better.” 
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“T have said lately, Sister Mildred, that you ought to change your 
room,” cried Sister Margaret. “In this one you are sometimes ex- 
posed to a sharp breeze.” 

“Cheese?” returned the deaf lady, mistaking the word. “Bread 
and cheese! By all means order it into the parlour if Miss Castlemaine 
would like some. Dear me, I am very remiss!” 

“No, no,” returned Sister Margaret, laughing at the mistake, and 
speaking in her ear, “I only suggested it might be better for your 
deafness if you exchanged this room for a warmer one.” 

“Ts that all! Then why did you mention cheese? No, no; Iam 
not going to change my room. I like this one. And what does Miss 
Castlemaine say ?” 

Mary stood at the casement window. The grand, expansive sea lay 
below and around. She could see nothing else. An Indiaman was 
sailing majestically in the distance; on the sails of one of the fishing 
boats, dotting the surface nearer, some frosted snow had gathered and 
was sparkling in thesunshine. There she stood, reflecting. 

“ For the sake of constantly enjoying this scene of wondrous beauty, 
it would be almost worth while to come, let alone other inducements !” 
she exclaimed mentally in her enthusiasm. ‘ As to acceding to their 
wish of taking the lead, I believe it is what I should like, what I am 
fitted for.” 

And when she quitted Sister Mildred’s room she left her promise of 
acceptation within it. 

Meanwhile an unpleasant adventure had just happened to Ethel. 
Her visits to the wives of the fishermen on the cliff concluded, and 
seeing no sign yet of Mary Ursula’s leaving the Nunnery, she thought 
she would make a call on Mrs, Bent, and wait there. She arrived at 
an inopportune moment. Mr. and Mrs. Bent were enjoying a 
dispute. 

It appeared that a letter had been delivered at the inn that morning, 
addressed to Anthony Castlemaine: the third letter that had come 
for him since his disappearance. The two first bore the postmark of Gap, 
this one the London post-mark, and all were addressed in the same 
handwriting. Mrs. Bent had urged her husband to hand over the others 
to the Master of Greylands: she was now urging the like as to this 
one. John Bent, though in most matters under his wife’s finger and 
thumb, had wholly refused to listen to her: he should keep the letters 
in his own safe custody, he said, until the writer, or some one nearly 
connected with Mr. Anthony over the water, appeared to claim them. 
Mrs. Bent was unable to stir his decision: since the fatal night 
connected with the Friar’s Keep, she could but notice that John 
had altered. He was more silent than of yore; minded her less 
and maintained his own will better: which was of course not an agree- 
able change to Mrs. Bent. 
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They were in their ordinary room, facing the sea. The door stood 
open as usual, but a screen of two folds now intervened between the 
fire-place and the draught. John sat in his carved elbow-chair ; Mrs. 
Bent stood by, folding clothes at the table ; which was drawn near the 
fire from its place under the window. 

“T tell you, then, John Bent, you might be taken up and prosecuted 
for it,” she said, sprinkling the linen so vigorously that some splashes 
went on his face. ‘‘ Keeping other people’s letters !” 

“The letters are directed here, to my house, Dorothy woman ; and 
I shall keep them till some proper person turns up to receive them,” 
was John’s answer, delivered without irritation as he wiped his face. 

“The proper person is Mr. Castlemaine. Just take your elbow 
away: you'll be upsetting the basin. He is the young man’s uncle.” 

** Now look here, wife. You’ve said that before, and once for all I 
tell you I’ll not do it. Mr. Castlemaine is the last person in the world 
I'd hand the letters to. What would he do with them ?-—Put ’em in 
the fire, I dare be bound. If, as I believe; I believe it to my very 
heart ; Mr. Castlemaine took his nephew’s life that night in the Friar’s 
Keep F 

“Hist!” said Mrs. Bent, the rosy colour on her face fading as a 
sound caught her ear; “hist, man!” 

And, for once more alarmed than angry, she looked behind the 
screen, and found herself face to face with Ethel Reene. 

‘Mercy be good to us!” she exclaimed, seeing by the young lady’s 
white face that they had been overheard. And, scarcely knowing 
what she did, she dragged the horror-stricken girl into the kitchen, 
before John. 

“Now you've done it!” she cried, turning upon him. “You'd 
better pack up and be off to jail: for if Miss Ethel tells the Master of 
Greylands what she has heard, he’ll put you there.” 

“No, he won't,” said John, full of contrition for the mischief he had 
done, but nevertheless determined not to eat his words, and believing 





' the suspicion must have reached the young lady sooner or later. 


“ You cannot think this of papa!” said Ethel, sinking into a chair. 

“Well, Miss Ethel, it is a great mystery, as you must know,” said 
the landlord, who had risen. ‘TI think the Master of Greylands’ could 
solve it if he liked.” 

“But—but, Mr. Bent, what you said is most dreadful !” 

“T’m heartily sorry you chanced to overhear it, Miss Ethel. There's 
no cause to wink at me like that, wife. The words are said, and I 
can’t unsay them.” 

“‘ But—do—you—believe it?” gasped Ethel. . 

“Yes, he does believe it,” burst forth Mrs. Bent, losing sight of 
prudence in her anger against her husband. “If he does not get into 
some awful trouble one of these days through his tongue, his name’s 
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not John Bent.—And there's Miss Castlemaine of Stilborough crossing 
over the road !” 

Not less overcome by terror and dismay than Mrs. Bent had been 
by anger, Ethel rushed out of the house and burst into a storm of 
hysterical sobs. Mary Ursula, wondering much and full of concern, 
drew her arm within her own and went over to the little solitary bench 
that stood by the sea. She stammered an incoherent word or two 
between her sobs, and at the best was indistinct. 

“T understand, Ethel. Be calm. John Bent has been making a 
terrible charge against my Uncle James.” 

Ethel clung to her. She admitted that it was so. She said it had 
frightened her, though she did not believe it. 

“ Neither do I believe it,” returned Miss Castlemaine calmly. “I 
heard this some time ago—I mean the suspicion that is rife in Grey- 
lands—but I am sorry that you should have been startled with it. That 
my uncle is incapable of anything of the kind—and only to say as 
much seems a cruel insult on him—I am perfectly sure of; and I am 
content to wait the elucidation that no doubt time will bring.” 

“ But how wicked of John Bent!” cried Ethel. 

“Ethel dear, I have gone through so much misery latterly, that it has 
subdued me, and I think I have learnt the great precept not to judge 
another,” said Mary Ursula sadly. “I do not blame John Bent. I 
respect him. That a strange mystery does encompass the doings of 
that February night—so fatal for me as well as for poor Anthony—I 
cannot ignore: and I speak not now of the disappearance only. 
There’s reason in what John Bent says—that Mr. Castlemaine is not 
open about it, that it might be fancied he knows more than he will say. 
It is so. Perhaps he will not speak because it might implicate some 
one, Not himself, Ethel; never himself; I do not fear that.” 

“You know what they are foolish enough to say here,” breathed 
Ethel. “That the ghost of the Grey Friar, angry at his precincts 
being invaded “ 

“Hush !” reproved Miss Castlemaine. 





CHAPTER XII. 
MADAME GUISE. 


Ir was the afternoon of this same day. The stage coach, delayed 
by the snow, was very late when it was heard approaching. Its four 
well fed horses drew up at the Dolphin Inn, to set down Mr. Nettleby. 
The superintendent of the coast guard, who had been about some 
business a mile or two inland, had availed himself of the coach for 
returning. John Bent and his wife came running to the door. The 
guard, hoping perhaps for sixpence or a shilling gratuity, descended 
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from his seat, and was extending a hand to help the officer down from 
the roof, when he found himself called to a lady inside, who had been 
reconnoitring the inn, and the flaming dolphin on its sign-board. 

‘* What place is this, guard?” 

“‘ Greylands, ma’am.” 

“ That seems a good hotel.” 

‘Tt is a nice comfortable inn, ma’am.” 

“*T will get out here. Please see to my luggage.” 

The guard was surprised. He thought the lady must have made a 
mistake. 

“ This is not Stilborough, ma’am. You are booked to Stilborough.” 

“ But I will not go on to Stilborough : I will descend here instead. 
See my poor child—‘ showing the hot face of a little girl who lay half 
asleep upon her knee. ‘She has, I fear, the fever coming on, and she 
is so fatigued. ‘This is a healthy place; it has the sea, I perceive ; and 
I think she shall rest here for a day or two before going on.” 

The landlord and his wife had heard this colloquy, for the lady spoke 
at the open window. They advanced, and the guard threw wide the 
door. 

‘Will you carry my little one,” said the lady to Mrs. Bent. “I fear 
she is going to be ill, and I do not care to take her on further. Can 
I be accommodated with a good apartment here?” 

“The best rooms we have, ma’am, are at your service; and you will 
find them excellent, though I say it that shouldn’t,” returned Mrs. Bent, 
receiving the child into her arms. 

“* Marie fatiguée,” called out, in a plaintive voice, the little thing, 
who seemed about three years old. ‘‘ Marie ne peut marcher.” 

The lady reassured her in the same language, and alighted. She was 
a tall, lady-like young woman of apparently some six-and-twenty years, 
with a pleasing face that wore signs of care, or weariness ; or perhaps 
both, Mrs. Bent carried the child into the parlour ; John followed with 
a large hand reticule made of plaited black-and-white straw, and the 
guard put two trunks in the passage. 

“T am en voyage,” said the lady, addressing Mrs. Bent—and it may 
be remarked that, though speaking English with fluency, and with very 
little foreign accent, she now and then substituted a French word, or a 
whole sentence, as though the latter were more familiar to her in every- 
day life—and of which John Bent and his wife did not understand a 
syllable. ‘But we have voyaged far, and the sea crossing yesterday 
was rough, and I fear I have brought my little one on too quickly: so 
it may be well to halt here for a short time and keep her quiet. I hope 
your hotel is not crowded with company ?” 

‘“‘ There’s nobody at all staying in it just now, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Bent. ‘‘ We don’t have many indoor visitors at the winter season.” 

“ And this snow is not good,” said the stranger ; “I mean not good 
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for voyagers. I might have put off my journey had I thought it would 
come. When I left my home, the warm spring sun was shining, the 
trees were budding.” 

“We have had fine warm weather here, too,” said Mrs. Bent; “ it 
changed again a week ago to winter: not but what we had the sun out 
bright to-day. ‘This dear little thing seems delicate, ma’am.” 

“ Not generally. But she is fatigued, you see, and has a touch of 
fever. We must make her some tisane.” 

“We'll soon get her right again,” said Mrs. Bent gently ; for with 
children, of whom she was very fond, she lost all her sharpness. ‘ Poor 
little lamb! And so you’ve come from over the water, ma’am !—and 
the sea was rough !—and did this little one suffer ?” 

“Oh, pray do not talk of that terrible sea! I thought I must have 
died. To look at, nothing more beautiful ; but to be on it—ah, Ciel!” 

She shuddered and shrugged her shoulders with the recollection. 
There was something peculiarly soft and winning in the quiet tones of 
her voice; something attractive altogether in her features and their 
sad expression. 

“T never was on the sea, thank goodness,” said Mrs. Bent ; “I have 
heard it’s very bad. We get plenty of it as far as the looks go: and 
that’s enough for us, ma’am.” 

She had sat down, the child on her lap, and was taking off its uebl 
woollen hood and warm woollen pelisse of fleecy grey cloth. The frock 
underneath was of fine black French merino. ‘The lady wore the same 
kind of black dress under her cloak: it was evident that both were in 
mourning. Happening to look up from the semi-sleeping child, Mrs. 
Bent caught the traveller’s eyes fixed attentively upon her, as if study- 
ing her face. 

“‘ How do you call this village, I was about to ask. Grey. = 

“Greylands, ma’am. Stilborough is about three miles off. Are you 
going there?” 

“Not to stay,” said the lady hastily. “‘I am come to England to see 
a relative, but my progress is not in any hurry. I must think first of 
my child : and this air seems good.” 

“None so good for miles and miles,” returned Mrs. Bent. A week 
of it will make this little lady quite another thing. Pretty thing! What 
beautiful eyes !” 

The child had woke up again in her restlessness ; she was gazing up 
at her strange nurse with wide-open, dark-brown eyes. They were not 
her mother’s eyes, for those were blue. The hot little face was becom- 
ing paler. 

“‘T must make her some tisane,” repeated the lady; “or show you 
how to make it. You have herbs, I presume. We had better get her 
to bed. Nothing will do her so much good as rest and sleep. Will 
Marie go to bed?” she said, addressing the little girl. 
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“ Oui,” replied the child, who appeared to understand English per- 
fectly, but would not speakit. ‘‘ Marie sommeil,” she added in her 
childish patois. ‘‘ Marie soif. Maman, donne Marie & boire.” 

‘Will you take her, ma’am, for a few moments?” said Mrs. Bent, 
placing her in the mother’s arms. “I will see after your room and 
make it ready.” 

The child, however, feverish and weary, soon began to cry. Her 
mother hushed her; and presently, not waiting for the reappearance 
of the landlady, she carried her up stairs. 

Which was the chamber, she wondered, on reaching the landing = 
but the half-open door of one, and some stir within, guided her thoughts 
to the right. Mrs. Bent was bustling about it, and the landlord, who 
appeared to have been taking up the trunks, stood just inside the door. 
Some kind of dispute seemed to be going on, for Mrs. Bent’s tones were 
shrill. The lady halted, not liking to intrude, and sat down on a short 
bench against the wall; the child, dozing again, was heavy 
for her. 

“ As if there was not another room in the house, but you must make 
ready this one!” John was saying in a voice of vexed remonstrance. 
‘I told you, Dorothy, I’d never have this chamber used again until we 
had not space left elsewhere. What areyou going to do with the 
things?” 

“Now don’t you fret yourself to fiddle-strings,” retorted Mrs. Bent. 
“T am putting all the things into this linen-basket ; his clothes and 
his little desk and all, even the square of scented soap he used, for he 
brought it with him in his portmanteau. They shall go into the small 
chest in our bed-room, and be locked up. And you may puta seal 
upon the top of it for safety.” 

“ But I did not wish to have the things disturbed at all,” urged John. 
“ The lady might have had another room.” 

‘“‘ The tap-room is your concern, the care of the chambers is mine, 
and I choose her to have this one,” said independent Mrs. Bent. 
‘“‘ As to keeping the best chamber out of use, just because these things 
have remained in it unclaimed, is about as daft a notion as ever I 
heard of. If you don’t take care, John, you'll go crazy over Anthony 
Castlemaine.” 

The mother outside, waiting, and hushing her child to her, had not 
been paying much attention: but at the last words she started, and 
gazed at the door. Her lips parted; her face turned white. 

“ Peace, wife,” said the landlord. ‘* What I say is right.” 

“Yes, crazy,” persisted Mrs. Bent, who rarely dropped an argument 
of her own accord, ‘Look at what happened with Miss Ethel Reene 
to-day? I’m sure you are not in your senses on the subject, John Bent, 
or you'd never be so imprudent. You may believe Mr. Anthony was 
murdered by his uncle, but it does not do to proclaim it as if you were 

the town crier.” 
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Oh, more deadly white than before did these words turn the poor 
lady who was listening. Her face was as the face of one stricken with 
terror; her breath came in gasps; she clutched at her child, lest 
her trembling hands should let it tall. John Bent and his wife came 
forth, bearing between them the piled up clothes-basket, a small 
mahogany desk on its top. She let her face drop upon her child’s and 
kept it there, as though she too had fallen asleep. 

“ Dear me, there’s the lady !” cried John. 

“ And it’s unbeknown what she has overheard,” muttered Mrs. Bent. 
“T beg your pardon, ma’am, you'll be cold sitting there: had you 
dropped asleep?” 

The lady lifted her white face: fortunately the passage was in twi- 
light : she passed a pockethandkerchief over her brow as she spoke. 

“My little child got so restless that I came up. Is the room 
ready?” 

Letting fall her handle of the basket and leaving her husband to 
convey it into their chamber as he best could, Mrs. Bent took the 
child from the speaker’s arms and preceded her into the room. A 
spacious, comfortable chamber, with a fine view over the sea, anda 
good fire burning up in the grate, 

“We were as quick as we could be,” said Mrs. Bent, in apology for 
having kept her guest waiting ; “but I had to empty the chamber first 
‘of some articles that were in it. I might have given you another room 
at once, ma’am, for we always keep them in readiness, you see; but this 
is the largest and has the pleasantest look-out ; and I thought if the 
little girl was to be ill, you’d like it best.” 

“ Articles belonging to a former traveller?” asked the lady, who was 
kneeling then before her trunk to get out her child’s night things. 

“Yes, ma’am. A gentleman we had here a few short weeks ago.” 

“ And he has left ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied Mrs. Bent, gently combing back the child’s soft 
brown hair, before she passed the sponge of warm water over her face. 

“ But why did he not take his things with him?” 

“Well, ma'am, he—he left unexpectedly; and so they remained 
here.” 

Now, in making this somewhat evasive answer, Mrs. Bent had no 
particular wish to deceive. But, what with the work she had before 
her, and what with the fretful child on her knee, it was not exactly the 
moment for entering on gossip. The disappearance of Anthony 
Castlemaine was too public and popular a theme in the neighbourhood, 
for any idea of concealment to be connected with it. The lady, how- 
over, thought otherwise, and said no more. Indeed, the child claimed 
all their attention. 

‘Marie soif,” said she, as they put her into bed. ‘“ Maman, Marie 
soif.” 
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“Thirsty, always thirsty!” repeated the mother in English, “I 
don’t much like it ; it bespeaks fever.” 

“‘T’ll get some milk and water,” said Mrs. Bent. 

“ No, no, not milk,” interposed the lady. ‘“ Oui, macherie ! A spoon- 
ful or two of sugar and water while mamma, makes the tisane.° Madame 
has herbs, no doubt,” she added turning to the landlady. ‘I could 
make it soon myself at this good fire if I had a little casserole : a—what 
you call it >—saucepan.” 

Mrs. Bent promised the herbs, for she had a store-room full of different 
kinds, and the saucepan. A little sugared water was given to the child, 
who lay quiet after drinking it and closed her eyes. Moving noiselessly 
about the room, the lady happened to go near the window, and her eye 
caught the moving sea in the distance, on which some bright light yet 
lingered. Opening the casement window for a moment, she put her 
head out. é, 

“Tt is very nice to see; but I don’t like to think of being on it,” 
she said as she shut the window. “ What is that great building over 
yonder to the left?” 

‘It’s the Grey Nunnery, ma’am.” 

“The Grey Nunnery! What, have you a nunnery here in this little 
place? I had no idea.” 

“It’s not a real nunnery,” said Mrs. Bent, as she proceeded to 
explain what it was, and how good the ladies were who inhabited it. 
““We heard a bit of news about it this afternoon,” she added, her pro- 
pensity for talking creeping out. ‘Sister Ann ran over here to borrow 
a baking dish—for their own came in two in the oven with all the baked 
apples in it—and said she believed Miss Castlemaine was going to join 
them as the Lady Superior.” 

“‘ Miss—who ?” cried the stranger quickly. 

‘“‘ Miss Castlemaine. Perhaps ma’am, you may have heard of-the 
Castlemaines of Greylands’ Rest. It is close by.” 

“T do not know them,” said the traveller. ‘Is then a Miss Castle- 
maine, of Greylands’ Rest, the Lady Superior of the Nunnery?” 

‘Miss Castlemaine, of Stilborough, ma’am. There is no Miss 
Castlemaine of Greylands’ Rest ; save a tiresome little chit of twelve. 
Sister Ann was all cock-a-hoop about it: but I told her the young lady 
was too beautiful to hide her head under a muslin cap in a nunnery.” 

“It is a grand old building;” said the. traveller, “and must stand 
out well and nobly on the edge of the cliff. But I cannot see its 
other end.” 

“That's nearly in ruins. It’s called the Friar’s Keep.” 

“‘ The Friar’s Keep! You have odd names here. But I like this 
village. It is quiet: nobody seems to pass.” 

“ There’s hardly anybody to pass, for that matter,” cried Mrs. Bent. 
‘‘ Just the fishermen and the Grey Sisters. But here I am talking when 
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I ought to be doing ! What would you like to have prepared for dinner 
ma’am ?” 

“TI could not eat—I feel feverish too,” was the answer, given in an 
accent that had a ring of piteous wail. ‘I will take but some tea and 
a tartine when I have made the tisane.” 

Mrs. Bent opened her eyes. “Tea and a tart, did you say, 
ma’am ?” 

“‘T said—I mean bread-and-butter,” explained the stranger, trans- 
lating her French word. 

“ And—what name—if I may ask, ma’am? continued Mrs. Bent, as 
a final question. 

“T am Madame Guise.” 

The small saucepan and the herbs came up immediately, brought by 
Molly, who said she was to stay and help make the stuff, if the lady 
required her. The lady seemed to be glad of her help, and showed 
her how to pick the dried leaves from the thicker stalks. 

“Do you have travellers staying here often?’ asked Madame Guise, 
standing by Molly and doing her own portion of the work. 

“ A’most never in winter, mum,” replied Molly—a round-eyed, red- 
cheeked, strong-looking damsel, attired in a blue linsey skirt and a 
cotton handkerchief crossed on her neck. ‘“ We had a gentleman for 
a week or two at the turn o’ January. He had this here same bed- 
room.” 

“They were his things, doubtless, that your mistress said she was 
removing to make space for me.” 

“In course they were,” replied Molly. ‘ Master said he’d not 
have this room used—that the coats and things should stay in it; but 
missis takes her own way. ‘This here stalk, mum—is he too big to go 
in?” 

‘“* That is : we must have only the little ones. 
man’s name, Mollee?” 

“He was young Mr. Castlemaine: a foreign gentleman, so to say ; 
nephew to the one at Greylands’ Rest. He came over here to put in 
his claim to the money and lands.” 

“‘ And where did he go?—where is he now?” questioned Madame 
Guise, with an eagerness that might have betrayed her painful inte- 
rest, had the servant’s suspicions been on the alert. 

“It’s what my master would just give his head to know,” was the 
answer, “He went into the Friar’s Keep one moonlight night, and 
never came out on’t again.” 

“Never come out of it again!” echoed Madame Guise.” 
you mean ?—How was that?” 

Bit by bit, Molly revealed the whole story, together with sundry items 
of the superstition attaching to the Friar’s Keep. Madame Guise sat 

down in a chair, her hands clasped before her, and forgetting the herbs. 


What was the gentle- 
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Molly saw how pale she looked, and felt prouder than any peacock of 
her own powers of narration. 

“But what became of him?” questioned the poor lady. 

“Well, mum, that lies in doubt, you see. Some say he was spirited 
away by the Grey Monk.” 

Madame Guise shook her head. ‘That could not be,” she said 
slowly, and somewhat in hesitation. ‘I don’t like revenants myself— 
but that could not be.” 

“And others think,” added Molly, dropping her voice, “that he was 
done away with by his uncle, Mr. Castlemaine. Master do for one.” 

“ Done away with! How?” 

“ Murdered,” said the girl, plunging the herbs into the saucepan of 
water. 

A shudder took Madame Guise from head to, foot. Molly looked 
round at her: she was like one seized with ague. ' 

“T am cold and fatigued with my long journey,” she murmured, 
seeking to afford some plausible excuse to the round-eyed girl. “ And 
it always startles one to hear talk of murder.” 

“So it do, mum,” acquiesced Molly. ‘I dun’no which is worst to 
hear tell on, that or ghosts.” 

“ But—this Friar’s Keep that you talk of—it may be that he fell from 
it by accident into the sea.” 

“Couldn't,” shortly corrected Molly. ‘ There ain’t no way to fall— 
no opening. They be biling up beautiful, mum.” 

** And—was he never—never seen again since that night?” pursued 
Madame Guise, casting mechanically a glance on the steaming saucepan. 

“‘ Never seen nor heard on,” protested Molly emphatically. ‘ His 
clothes and his portmantel and all his other things stayed on here ; 
but he has never come back to ’em.” 

Madame Guise put her hands on her pallid face, as if to hide the 
terror there. Molly, her work done, and about to depart, was, sweeping 
the bits of stalks and herbs from the table into her check apron. 

** Does the voisinage know all this?” asked Madame Guise, looking 
up. ‘Is it talked of openly? May I speak of it to monsieur and 
madame en bas—to the host and hostess, I would say?” 

“Why bless you, mum, yes! There have been nothing else talked 
of since. Nobody hardly comes in here but what begins upon it.” 

Molly left with the last words. Madame Guise sat on, she knew 
not how long, her face buried in her hands, and the tisane was boiled 
too much. The little girl, soothed perhaps by the murmur of voices, 
had fallen fast asleep. By and by Mrs. Bent came up, to know when 
her guest would be ready for tea. 

“T am ready now,” was the answer. “‘I will go down stairs with you. 
And I wish that you and your husband, madame, would allow me to 
take the meal with you this one evening,” added Madame Guise, with 
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a slight shiver, as they descended the dark staircase. “TI feel lonely 
and fatigued, and in want of companionship.” 

Mrs. Bent was gratified, rather than otherwise, at the request ; and 
caused the tea-tray, already laid in their room, to be carried into 
the parlour. The same parlour, as the room above was the same 
bedroom, that had been occupied by the ill-fated Anthony Castle- 
maine. 

“IT hope you are a little less tired than you where when you arrived, 
madam,” said John Bent, bowing, as he with deprecation took his 
seat at last, and stirred his tea. 

“ Thank you, I have been forgetting my fatigue in listening to the 
story of one Mr. Anthony Castlemaine’s disappearance,” replied 
Madame Guise, striving to speak with indifference. “ The account is 
curious, and has interested me. Mollee thought you would give me 
the particulars.” 

“Oh, he’ll do that, madam,” put in Mrs. Bent sharply. “ There’s 
nothing he likes better than talking of hat.” 

But John Bent’s account was in substance the same as Molly’s. He 
could tell neither more nor less. The poor lady, hungering after a 
word of enlightenment that might tend to lessen her dread and horror, 
listened for it in vain. 

“But what explanation can be given of it?” she urged, biting her 
dry lips to hide their trembling. ‘ People cannot disappear without 
cause. Are you sure it was Mr. Castlemaine you saw go in at the 
gate, and to the Friar’s Keep?” 

“T am as sure of it, ma’am, as I am that this is a tea-cup before 
me. Mr. Castlemaine denies it, though.” 

“ And you suspect—you suspect that he murdered him! That is 
a frightful word ; I cannot bear to say it. Meurtre!” she repeated 
in her own tongue, with a passing shiver. ‘Quelle chose affreuse ! 
You suspect Mr. Castlemaine, sir, I say?” 

John Bent shook his head. The encounter with Ethel had taught 
him caution. ‘I don’t know, ma’am,” he answered ; “I can’t say. 
That the young man was killed in some way, I have no doubt of—and 
I think Mr. Castlemaine must know something about it.” 

“ Are there any places in this—what you call it ?>—Friar’s Keep ?-- 
that he could be concealed in? Any dungeons?” 

“He's not there, ma'am. The place is open enough for anybody 
that likes to goin. Mr. Castlemaine had aman over from Stilborough 
to help him to search, and they went over it together. I and Superinten- 
dent Nettleby also went in company; and others went. There wasn’t 
a trace to be seen of young Mr. Anthony, nothing to show that he had 
been there.” 

“So it resolves itself into this much,” said Madame Guise—“ that 
you saw this Mr. Anthony Castlemaine go into the dark place, on that 
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February night; and so far as can be ascertained, he never came out 
again.” 

“Just that,” said John Bent. “I'd give this right hand of mine— 
lifting it—to know what his fate has been. Something tells me that it 
will be brought to light.” ’ 

Madame Guise went up to her room, and sat down there with her 
heavy burthen of terror and sorrow, wondering what would be the next 
scene in this strange mystery, and what she herself could best do to- 
wards unraveling it. Mrs. Bent, coming in by and by, found her weeping 
hysterically. Marie woke up at the moment, and they gave her some 
of the tisane. 

“Tt is the re-action of the cold and long journey, ma’am,” pronounced 
Mrs. Bent, in regard to the tears she had seen. “ And perhaps the talk- 
ing about this unaccountable business has startled you. You will be 
better after a night’s rest.” 

“‘ Yes, the coach was very cold. I will say good-night to you, and go 
to bed.” 

She sank on her knees, when alone, by the side of her child, and 
buried her face in the white counterpane. ‘There she prayed ; prayed 
earnestly, for help from Above, for strength to bear. 

“The good God grant that the enlightenment may be less terrible 
than are these my fears !” 

Back came Mrs. Bent, a wine-glass in her hand. It contained some 
of her famous cordial—in her opinion a remedy for half the ills under 
the sun. Madame Guise was then quietly seated by the fire, gazing 
into it with a far-away look, her hands folded on her lap. She drank 
the glass of cordial with thanks : though it seemed of no moment what 
she drank or what she did not drink just then. And little Marie, her 
cheeks flushed, her rosy lips open sufficiently to show her pretty white 
teeth, had dropped off to sleep again. 


(Zo be Continued.) 














THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 
By JAMES BRITTEN, F.L.S. 


S a general rule it must be admitted that the element of romance 
enters but very sparingly into the names which we bestow upon 
plants. There are many which indicate the imagined or real qualities 
and “virtues” of the herbs to which they are attached ; many which 
refer to the general appearance or place of growth of a plant: but 
those which have any history about them, apart from these associations, 
are “few and far between.” But in the Forget-me-not we have a 
pretty title conferred upon an equally pretty flower—a title, too, with 
a history of its own, which renders it all the more interesting. 

What plant, however, was originally known as the forget-me-not it 
is very difficult to say; although it seems clear that the blue-flowered 
Myosotis, now so-called, is a very recent claimant of the title. Ac- 
cording to some old writers, the celebrated Edelweisse of the Swiss was 
so-called. This plant grows in the most inaccessible parts of the 
Swiss mountains, and is a favourite love-offering ; and tales are not 
wanting in which we are told how a lover, anxious to obtain the much 
desired flower for the object of his affections, has missed his footing, 
and has been found a corpse, with the fated Edelweisse in his hand—a 
catastrophe curiously resembling that which is traditionally associated 
with our modern Forget-me-not. It has been stated that a represen- 
tation of the cinquefoil is found as a mint-mark upon French coins of 
the fifteenth century, and that this mark was called ‘‘un ne m/’obliez 
mye,” an old form of the modern French name for the Myosotis, “ Ne 
m’oubliez jamais.” Inthe “ History of Chivalry” we are told that a 
flower called ‘ Soveigne vous de moy” was woven upon collars so 
early as the fourteenth century: but it is not stated what this flower 
was. Miss Strickland attributes the association of the plant with its 
present emblematic meaning to Henry of Lancaster, who united it, 
“ at the period of his exile, on his collar of SS., with the initial letter 
of his mot or watchword, ‘Souveigne vous de moy;’ thus rendering it the 
flower of remembrance. It was with his hostess, at that time wife of 
the Duke of Bretagne, that Henry exchanged this token of goodwill 
and remembrance.” The “floure of souvenance” is, indeed, fre- 
quently spoken of in old books; but here again we are at a loss for 
evidence by which it may be identified with the Myosotis. 

A yet more fatal blow to the claims of our now esteemed flower is 
the fact that in none of our older botanical works is this name applied 
to it. On the contrary, it is given to an insignificant weed of chalky 
cornfields called in English ground-pine. In this case, however, 
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there is no romance ; indeed, quite the reverse, as the ground-pine 
was supposed to be so-called from its unpleasant, bitter taste, which 
would not be forgotten by one who had tried it. 

The pretty little Germander Speedwell, which brightens our hedge- 
banks with its azure blossoms during the spring and summer months, 
has also some grounds for being considered a Forget-me-not: by the 
corresponding name, Forglemn-mig-icke, it has long been known in 
Denmark. Among ourselves it has many pretty names, especially in 
Devonshire, where it is known as Angels’ eyes. The flowers, as is 
well known, fall at a very slight touch ; and to this it seems to owe its 
name “ Speedwell,” which was in old times equivalent to “ good-bye.” 
The Germans somewhat severely call this plant Mannertreu, man’s 
faith, in allusion, it would appear, to human fickleness and instability. 

Mr. Baring Gould suggests a very different origin for the name. 
He connects it with the magic plant which plays a prominent part in 
many myths, before which the rocks open, and the possessor walks: 
through them until he arrives at an enchanted cavern, filled with gold, 
silver, and precious stones. He is invited to help himself, with a 
warning not to forget the best, which he supposes to refer to some 
specially beautiful gems. These, therefore, he takes, leaving behind 
him the flower, which exclaims in feeble, piteous tones, “ Forget-me- 
not!” But its little cry is unheeded; and the rocks, closing upon 
him, crush him to death, according to one version, or, according to 
another, bar for ever the entrance. “ Thus originated the name of the 
beautiful little flower. When this story was forgotten, a romantic fable 
was invented to account for the peculiar appellation.” 

The popular tradition which tells how the name came to be applied 
to the plant which now bears it throughout Europe is generally 
known; but the present notice would be incomplete without some 
reference to it. It is said that a knight and a lady were walking by 
the side of the Danube, interchanging vows of devotion and affection, 
when the latter saw on the other side of the stream the bright blue 
flowers of the Myosotis, and expressed a desire for them. The knight, 
eager to gratify her, plunged into the river, and, reaching the opposite 
bank, gathered a bunch of the flowers. On his return, however, the 
current proved too strong for him, and after many efforts to reach the 
land he was borne away. With a last effort he flung the fatal blossoms 
upon the bank, exclaiming as he did so, “ Forget-me-not.” 

‘* And the lady fair of the knight so true 
Still remembered his hapless lot ; 
And she cherished the flower of brilliant hue, 


And she braided her hair with the blossoms blue, 
And she called it ‘ Forget-me-not.’” 




















A GREAT MYSTERY. ; 

E all went up from Oxford together, and reached the Paddington 

terminus in a shower of rain late in the afternoon. Miss 

Deveen’s carriage was waiting: she got into it with Tod, and Helen 

and Anna Whitney. William Whitney and I followed ina cab with the 

luggage and umbrellas. We reached Miss Deveen’s house nearly as 
soon as the carriage did. 

Miss Cattledon, the companion, with her tall, thin figure, her pinched- 
in waist and her creaking stays, was ready to receive us. Miss Deveen 
held out her hand. 

“ How have you been, Jemima? Taking care of yourself, I hope !” 

“ Quite well, thank you, Miss Deveen ; and very glad to see you at 
home again,” returned Cattledon. “This is my niece, Janet Carey.” 

A slight, small girl, with smooth brown hair and a quiet face that 
looked as if it had just come out of some wasting illness, was hiding 
herself behind. Miss Deveen said a few pleasant words of welcome, 
and took her hand. The girl looked as shy and frightened as though 
we had all been a pack of gorillas. 

“ Thank you, ma’am ; you are very kind,” she said in a great tremble ; 
and her voice, I noticed, was low and pleasant. I like nice voices 
whether in man or woman. 

“Tt wants but half an hour to dinner-time,” said Miss Deveen, un- 
tying the strings of her bonnet. ‘ Miss Cattledon, will you show these 
young friends of ours the rooms you have appropriated to them.” 

My room and Tod’s—two beds in it—was-on the second floor ; 
Helen and Anna had the best company room below, near Miss, 
Deveen’s; Bill had a little one lower still, half way up the first 
flight of stairs. Miss Cattledon’s room, we found out, was next to ours, 
and her niece slept with her. 

Tod threw himself full length on his counterpane—tired out, he 
‘said. Since the affair with old Brandon at Oxford, he seemed to have 
‘been less like himself than he was like a dummy, for nobody got a word 
from him. 

“‘ You'll be late, Tod,” I said when I was ready. 

“ Plenty of time, Johnny. I don’t suppose I shall keep their dinner 
waiting.” 

Miss Deveen stood at the door of the blue room when I went down : 
that pretty sitting-room, exclusively hers, that I remembered so well. 
She had on a purple silk gown, with studs of pale yellow topas in 
its white lace front; studs every whit as beautiful as the emeralds 
made free with by Sophie Chalk. 
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A Great Mystery. 


“ Come in here, Johnny.” 

She was beginning to talk to me as we stood by the fire, when some 
one was heard to enter the inner room ; Miss Deveen’s bed-chamber, 
which opened from this room as well as from the landing. She crossed 
over into it, and I heard Cattledon’s voice. 

“It is so very kind of you, Miss Deveen, to have allowed me to bring 
my niece here ! Under the circumstances—with such a cloud upon her—” 

“She is quite welcome,” interrupted Miss Deveen’s voice. 

“Ves, I know that; I know it: andI could not go down without 
thanking you. I have told Lettice to take some tea up to her while 
we dine. She can come to the drawing-room afterwards if you have no 
objection.” 

“Why can’t she dine with us? ” asked Miss Deveen. 

“Better not,” said Cattledon. ‘She does not expect it; and with 
so many at table——” 

“ Nonsense!” came Miss Deveen’s quick, decisive interruption. 
“Many at table! There are enough servants to wait on us, and I 
suppose you have got enough dinner. Go and bring her down.” 

Miss Deveen came back, holding out her hand to me as she crossed 
the room. The gong sounded as we went down to the drawing-room. 
They all came crowding in, Tod last ; and we went in to dinner. 

Miss Deveen, with her fresh and handsome face and her snow-white 
hair, took the head of the table. Cattledon was at the foot, a green 
velvet ribbon round her genteel throat, and helped the soup. William 
Whitney sat on Miss Deveen’s right, I on her left. Janet Carey’sat 
next to him—which brought her nearly opposite me. 

She had an old black silk on, with a white frill at the throat—very 
poor and plain as contrasted with the light gleaming silks of Helen and 
Anna. But she had nice eyes, very; their colour light hazel, their 
expression honest and sweet. It was a pity she could not get some 
colour into her wan face, and some courage into her manner. 

After coffee we sat down in the drawing-room to a round game at 
cards, and then had some music; Helen playing first. Janet Carey 
was at the table looking ata view in an album. I went up to her, 

Had I caught her staring at some native Indians tarred and feathered, 
she could not have given a worse jump. It might have been fancy, 
but I thought her face turned white. 

“Did I startle you Miss Carey? I am very sorry.” 

“Oh thank you—no. Every one is very kind. The truth is ”— 
pausing a moment—‘“ I knew the place in early life, and was lost in 
old memories. Past times and events connected with it came back to 
me. I recognized the place at once, though I was but ten years old when 
T left it.” 

“Places do lie on the memory in a singularly vivid manner some- 
times. Especially those we have known ‘when young.” 
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“TI can recognize every spot in this ”—opening the album again 
‘And I have not seen it for fifteen years.” 

“Fifteen! I—I understood you to say you were ten years old when 
you left it.” 

“So Iwas. I am twenty-five now.” 

So much as that! So much older than any of us! I could hardly 
believe it. 

“T should not have taken you for more than seventeen, Miss Carey.” 

“ At seventeen I went out to get my own living,” she said, in a sad 
tone but with a candour that I liked. “ That is eight years ago.” 

Helen’s music ceased with a crash. Miss Deveen came up to Janet 
Carey. 

“ My dear, I hear you can sing: your aunt tells me so. Will you 
sing a song to please me ?” 

She was like a startled fawn : looking here, looking there ; and turn- 
ing white and then red. But she rose at once. 

“T will sing if you wish it,ma’am. But my singing is only plain sing- 
ing: just a few old songs. I have never learnt.” 

“The old songs are the best,” said Miss Deveen. ‘Can you sing 
that sweet song ot all songs—‘ Blow, blow, thou wintry wind?’ ” 

She went to the piano, struck the chords quietly, without any flourish 
or prelude, and began the first note. 

Oh the soft, sweet, musical voice that broke upon us! Not a grand 
powerful voice that astounds the nerves like an electric machine ; but 
one of that intense, thrilling, plaintive harmony which brings a mist to 
the eye and a throb tothe heart. Tod backed against the wall to look 
at her: Bill, who had taken up the cat, let it drop through his knees. 

You might have heard a pin drop when the last words died away : 
“ As friends remembering not.” Miss Deveen broke the silence : prais- 
ing her and telling to go on again. The girl did not seem to have the 
east notion of refusing : she appeared to have lived under submission. 
I think Miss Deveen would have liked her to go on for ever. 

“The wonder to me is that you can remember the accompaniment 
to somany songs without your notes,” cried Helen Whitney. 

“T do not know my notes. I cannot play.” 

“ Not know your notes !” 

“T never learnt them. I never learnt music. I just play some few 
chords by ear that harmonise withthe songs. That is why my singing 
is so poor, so different from other people’s. Where I have been living 
they say it is not worth listening to.” 

She spoke in a meek, deprecating manner. I had heard of self- 
depreciation: this was an instance of it. Janet Carey was one of the 
humble ones. 

Good Friday. We went to church under lowering clouds, and came 
home again to luncheon. Cattledon’s face was all vinegar. 
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“ There’s that woman down stairs again !—that Dess!” she exclaimed 
with acrimony. ‘“ Making herself at home with the servants !” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” smiled Miss Deveen. “She'll get some dinner, 
poor thing.” 

Cattledon sniffed. ‘It’s not a month since she was here before.” 

“ And I’m sure if she came every week she’d be welcome to a bit and 
a sup,” spoke Miss Deveen. ‘“ Ahnow, young ladies,” she went on in a 
joking tone, “if you wanted your fortunes told Mrs. Dess is the one to 
do it.” 

* Does she tell truth?” asked Helen eagerly. 

“‘Oh very true of course,” laughed Miss Deveen. “She'll promise 
you a rich husband apiece. Dame Dess is agood woman and has had 
many misfortunes. I have known her through all of them.” 

‘* And helped her too,” resentfully put in Cattledon. 

“ But does she read//y tell fortunes ?” inquired Helen. 

“She thinks she does,” laughed Miss Deveen. She told mine once 
—many a year ago.” 

“ And did it come true ?” 

“Well, as far as I remember, she candidly confessed that there 
was not much to tell—that my life would be prosperous but un- 
eventful.” 

“T don't think, begging your pardon, Miss Deveen, that it is quite 
a proper subject for young people,” struck in Cattledon, drawing up her 
thin red neck. 

“‘ Dear me, no,” replied Miss Deveen, still laughing a little. And the 
subject dropped. 

The rain had come on, a regular down pour. We went into the 
breakfast-room; thevgh why it was called that, I don’t know, since 
breakfast was never taken there. It was a fair sized, square room, built 
at the back, and gained by a few stairs down from the hall. Somehow 
people prefer plain rooms to grand ones for every day use: perhaps that 
was why we all liked this room, for it was plain enough. An old carpet 
on the floor, chairs covered with tumbled chintz, and always a good 
blazing fire in the grate. Miss Deveen would go in there to write her 
business letters—when she had any to write ; or to cut out sewing with 
Cattledon for the housemaids. An old-fashioned secretary stood against 
the wall, in which receipts and other papers were kept. The French 
window looked to the garden. 

“ Pour, pour, pour! It’s going to be wet for the rest of the day,” 
said Tod gloomily. 

Cattledon came in, equipped for church in a long brown cloak, a pair 
of clogs in her hand. Did none of us intend to go, she asked. Nobody 
answered. ‘The weather outside was not tempting. 

“ You must come, Janet Carey,” she said very tartly, angry with us all, 
I expect. “Go and put on your things.” 
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“No,” interposed Miss Deveen. “It would not be prudent for your 
niece to venture out in this rain, Jemima.” 

“The church is only over the way.” 

“ But consider the illness she has but just got up from. Let her stay 
in doors.” 

Cattledon went off without any more opposition, Janet kneeling down 
unasked, to put on her clogs, and then opening her umbrella for her 
in the hall. Janet did not come inagain. Miss Deveen went out to sit 
with a sick neighbour : so we were alone. 

“What a cranky oid thing that Cattledon is!” cried Bill, throwing 
down his newspaper. ‘“She’d have walked that sick girl off in the wet, 
you see.” 

“How old is Cattledon?” asked Tod. “Sixty ?” 

“Oh, you stupid fellow !” exclaimed Helen, looking up from the stool 
on the hearth rug, where she was sitting, nursing her knees. ‘“Cattledon 
sixty! Why, she can’t be above forty-five.” 

It was disrespectful no doubt, but we all called her plain “ Cattledon” 
behind her back ; putting no handle to her name. 

“ That’s rather a queer girl, that niece,” said Tod. “She won’t speak 
to one: she’s like a frightened hare.” 

“T like her,” said Anna. “TI feel very sorry for her. She gives one 
the idea of having been always put upon: and she looks dreadfully ill.” 

“T should say she has been kept in some Blue Beard’s cupboard, amid 
a lot of hanging wives, and they've permanently scared her,” remarked 
Bill. 

“Tt’s Cattledon,” said Tod. “It’s not the wives. She puts upon 
the girl and frightens her senses out of her. Cattledon’s a cross-grained, 
two-edged——_” 

He had to shut up: Janet Carey was coming in again. For about 
five minutes nobody spoke. There seemed to be nothing to say. Bill 
played at ball with Miss Deveen’s red pen wiper: Anna began turning 
over the periodicals: Helen gave the cat a box when it would have 
jumped on her knee. 

“Well, this is lively!” cried Tod. “ Nothing on earth to do ; I won- 
der why the rain couldn’t have kept off till to-morrow ?” 

“T say,” whispered Helen, treason sparkling from her bright eyes,” let 
us have up that old fortune-teller. I'll go and ask Lettice.” 

She whisked out of the room, shutting the tail of her black silk dress 
in the door-way, and called Lettice. A few minutes, and Mrs. Ness 
came in, courtesying. A stout old lady in a cotton shawl and broad- 
bordered cap with a big red bow tied in front of it. 

“T say, Mrs. Ness, can you tell our fortunes ?” cried Bill. 

“ Bless you, young gentlefolks, I’ve told a many in my time. [I'll tell 
yours, if you like to bid me, sir.” 

“ Do the cards tell true ?” 
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*T b’lieve thev does, sir. I’ve knowed ‘em to tell over true now and 
again—more’s the pity !” 

“ Why do you say more’s the pity?” asked Anna. 

“‘ When they’ve foretelled bad things, my sweet, pretty young lady, 
* Death, and what not.” 

‘But how it must frighten the people who are having them told !” 
cried Anna. 

* Well, to speak the truth, young gentlefolks, when its very bad, I 
generally softens it over to ’em—says the cards is cloudy, or some’at 0’ 
that,” was the old woman’s candid answer. ‘It don’t do to make folks 
uneasy.” 

'“ Look here,” said Helen, who had been to find the cards, “I should 
not like to hear it if its anything bad.” 

“ Aly my dear young lady, I don’t think you need fear any but a good 
fortune, with that handsome face and them bright eyes of yours,” re- 
turned the old dame—who really seemed to speak, not in assumed 
flattery but from the bottom of her heart. ‘I don’t know what the 
young lords ‘ud be about, to pass you by.” 

Helen liked that ; she was just as vain as a peacock, and thought no 
end of herself. ‘‘ Who'll begin ?” asked she. 

“ Begin yourself, Helen,” said Tod. “It’s sure to be something 
good.” 

So she shuffled and cut the cards as directed: and the old woman, 
sitting at the table, spread them out before her, talking a little bit to 
herself, and pointing with her finger here and there. 

“‘ You've been upon a journey lately,” she said, “and you'll soon be 
going on another. You'll have a present before many days is gone; 
and you’ll—stay, there’s that black card—you'll hear of somebody that’s 
sick. And—dear me! there’s an offer for you—an offer of marriage, — 
but it won’t come to anything. Well now, shuffle and cut ’em again, 
please.” 

Helen did so. This was repeated three times in all. But, so far as 
we could understand it, her future seemed to be very uneventful—to have 
nothing in it—something like Miss Deveen’s. 

“It’s a brave fortune, as I thought, young lady,” cried Mrs. Ness. 
“‘ No trouble or care in store for you.” 

“ But there’s nothing,” said Helen, too intently earnest to mind any 
of us. ‘‘ When amI to be married ?” 

“ Well, my dear, the cards haven’t told so much this time. There'll 
be an offer, as I said—and I think a bit of trouble over it ; but—” 

“ But you said it would not come to anything,” interrupted Helen. 

“ Well, and no more it won’t: leastways, it seemed so by the cards ; 
and it seemed to bring a bother with it—old folks pulling one way 
maybe, and young ’uns t’other. You'll have to wait a bit for the right 
gentleman, my pretty miss.” 
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“What stupid cards they are!” cried Helen, in dudgeon. ‘I dare: 
say it’s all rubbish.” 

“ Any ways, you’ve had nothing bad,” said the old woman.. “ And 
that’s a priceless consolation.” 

“Its your turn now, Anna.” 

‘“‘T won’t have mine told,” said Anna. “ I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, you senseless donkey!” cried Bill. “ Afraid of a pack of 
cards!” So Anna laughed, and began. 

“ Ah, there’s more here,” said the old woman as she laid them out. 
“You are going through some great ceremony not long first. See here 
—crowds of people—and show. Is it a great ball, I wonder?” 

“Tt may be my presentation,” said Anna. 

“And here’s the wedding-ring !—and there’s the gentleman! See! 
he’s turning towards you: a dark man it is: and he'll be very fond of 
you, too !—and z 

“Oh, don’t go on,” cried out Anna, in dreadful confusion as she heard 
all this, and caught Tod’s eye, and Bill on the broad laugh. “ Don’t, 
pray don’t ; it must be all nonsense,” she went on, blushing redder than 
a stormy sunset. 

“ But its true,” steadily urged the old lady. ‘“ There the weddingis. I 
don’t say it'll be soon ; perhaps not for some years; but, come it will in 
its time. And you'll live in a fine big house; and—stay a bit— 
there’ll—_—_” 

Anna, half laughing, half crying, and her face hotter than Dame 
Ness’s fiery bow, pushed the cards together. “I won’t be told any 
more,” she said : “it’s all a pack of nonsense.” 

“Of course it is,” added Helen decisively. ‘‘ And why couldn’t you 
have told me all that, Mrs. Ness?” 

“Why, my dear, sweet young lady, it isn’t me that tells; it’s the 
cards.” 

“T don’t believe it. But it does to while away a wet and wretched 
afternoon. Now, Miss Carey.” 

Miss Carey looked off her book with a start. “Oh, not me! Please, 
not me !” 

“ Not you !—the idea!” cried Helen. ‘“ Why, of course you must. 
I and my sister have had our turn, and you must take yours.” 

As if further objection was out of the question, Miss Carey stood up 
by the table and shuffled the cards that Dame Ness handed to her. 
When they were spread out,.the old woman looked at the cards longer 
than she had looked for either Helen or Anna, then at the girl, then at 
the cards again. 

“There has been sickness ;—and trouble ;—and distress,” she said at 
length. ‘“ And—and—'ain’t over yet. I see a dark lady and a fair man: 
they’ve been in it, somehow. Seems to ha’ been a great big trouble—” 
putting the tips of her forefingers upon two cards. “ Here you are, you 
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see, right among it,”—pointing to the Queen of Hearts. “I don’t like 
the look of it. And there’s money mixed up in the sorrow , 

A low, shuddering cry. I happened to be looking from the window 
at the moment, and turned to see Janet Carey with hands uplifted and 
a face of imploring terror. The cry came from her. 

“Oh don’t, don’t ! don’t tell any more!” she implored. “ I—was— 
not—guilty.” 

Down went her voice by little and little, down fell her hands ; and 
down dropped she on the chair behind her. The next moment she was 
crying and sobbing. We stood round like so many helpless simpletons, 
quite put down by this unexpected interlude. Old Dame Ness stared, 
slowly shuffling the cards from hand to hand, and could not make it 
out, 

*“‘ Here, I’ll have my fortune told next, Mother Ness,” said Bill Whit- 
ney, really out of good nature to the girl, that she might be left unob- 
served to recover herself. ‘‘ Mind you promise me a good one.” 

* And so I will then, young gentleman, if the cards ’ll let me,” was 
the hearty answer. ‘Please then to shuffle ’em well, sir, and then cut 
’em into three.” 

Bill was shuffling with all his might when we heard the front door 
open, and Cattledon’s voice in the hall. ‘ Oh, by George, I say, what’s 
to be done?” cried he. “She'll be fit to choke us. That old parson 
can’t have given them a sermon.” 

Fortunately she stayed on the door-mat to take off her clogs. Dame 
Ness was scuffled down the kitchen stairs, and Bill hid the cards away 
in his pocket. 

And until then it had not occurred to us that it might not be quite 
the right thing to go in for fortune-telling on Good Friday. 





On Easter Tuesday William Whitney and Tod went off to Whitney 
Hall for a few days: Sir John wrote for them. In the afternoon Miss 
Deveen took Helen in the carriage to make calls; and the rest of us 
went to the Colosseum, in the Regent’s Park. Cattledon rather fought 
against the expedition, but Miss Deveen did not listen to her. None 
of us—except herself—had seen it before: and I know that I, for one, 
was delighted with it. 

The last performance was over : if I remember aright, at this distance 
of time, it was the representation of the falling of an avalanche ona 
Swiss village, to bury it for ever in the snow; and we saw the little 
lighted church to which the terrified inhabitants were flying for succour, 
and heard the tinkling of its alarm bell. As we pushed out with 
the crowd, a policeman appeared in our way, facing us, a tall, big 
fierce-looking man; not to impede the advance, but to direct its 
movements. Janet Carey seized hold of my arm, and I turned to look 
at her. She stood something like a block of stone ; her face white with 
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terror, her eyes fixed on the policeman. I could not get her on, and 
we were stopping those behind. Naturally the man’s eyes fell on her; 
and with evident recognition. 

“Oh it’s you here, is it, Miss Carey !” 

The tone was not exactly insolent ; but it was cool and significant, 
wanting in respect. When I would have asked him how he dared so to 
address a young lady, the words were arrested by Janet. I thought she 
had gone mad. 

“Oh, get me away, Mr. Ludlow, for Heaven’s sake! Don’t let him 
take me! Oh what shall I do! what shall I do?” 

“What you’ve got to do is to get for’ard out o’ this here passage and 
not block up the way,” struck in the policeman. “I bain’t after you 
now ; sO you’ve no call to be afeared this time. Pass on that way, 
sir.” 

I drew her onwards, and in half a minute we were in the open air, 
clear of the throng. Cattledon, who seemed to have comprehended 
nothing, except that we had stopped the way, shook Janet by the arm 
in a tower of anger, and asked what had come to her. 

“Tt was the same man, aunt, that Mrs. Knox called in,” she gasped. 
“T thought he had come to London to look for me.” 

Miss Cattledon’s answer was to keep hold of her arm, and whirl her 
along towards the outer gates. Anna and I followed in a fog of 
wonder. 

“What is it all, Johnny?” she whispered. 

“Goodness knows, Anna. I , 

Cattledon turned her head, asking me to go on and secure a cab, 
Janet was helped into it and sat back with her eyes closed, a shiver 
taking her every now and then. 

Janet appeared at dinner, and seemed as well as usual. In the evening 
Helen tore the skirt of her thin dress: and before she was aware, the 
girl was kneeling by the side of her chair with a needle and thread, be- 
ginning to mend it. 

“You are very kind,” said Helen heartily, when she saw what Janet 
was doing. 

“Oh no,” answered Janet, with an upward, self-depreciatory glance 
from her nice eyes. 

But soon after that, when we were describing to Helen and Miss 
Deveen the sights at the Colosseum, and the silence of the buried village 
after the avalanche had fallen, Janet was taken with an ague fit. The 
very chair shook ; it seemed that she must fall out of it. Anna ran to 

hold her. Miss Deveen got up in consternation. 

“Tat Colosseum has been too much for her: there’s nothing so 
fatiguing as sight-seeing. I did wrong in letting Janet go, as she is 
still weak from her illness. Perhaps she has taken cold.” 

Ringing the bell, Miss Deveen told George to make some hot wine: 
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and water. When it was brought, she made Janet drink it, and sent 
her up-stairs to bed, marshalled by Cattledon. 

The next morning, Wednesday, I was dressing in the sunshine that 
streamed in at the bedroom windows, when a loud hullabaloo was set 
up below, enough to startle the king and all his men. 

“Thieves ! robbers ! murder !” 

Dashing to the door, I looked over the balustrades. The shrieks 
and calls came from Lettice Lane, who was stumbling up the stairs from 
the hall, Cattledon opened her door in her nightcap, saw me, and shut 
it again with a bang. 

“Murder ! robbers ! thieves!” shrieked Lettice. 

“ But what is it, Lettice?” I cried, leaping down. 

“Oh Mr Johnny the house is robbed !—and we might just as well 
all have been murdered in our beds !” 

Everybody was appearing on the scene. Miss Deveen came fully 
dressed—she was often up before other people ; Cattledon arrived in 
a white petticoat and shawl. The servants were running up from the 
kitchen. 

Thieves had broken in during the night. The (so-called) breakfast 
room at the back presented a scene of indescribable confusion. Every 
thing in it was turned topsy-turvy. The secretary had been ransacked ; 
the glass doors stood open to the garden. 

It seemed that Lettice, in pursuance of her morning’s duties, had 
gone to the room, and found it in this state. Lettice was of the 
excitable order, and went into shrieks. She stood now, sobbing and 
shaking, as she gave her explanation. 

“When I opened the door and saw it; the room in this pickle, the 
window standing open, my very inside seemed to curdle within me. 
For all I knew the thieves might have done murder. Just look at the 
place, ma’am !—look at your secretary !” 

It’s what we were all looking at. .The sight was as good as moving 
house. Chairs and footstools lay upside down, their chintz covers 
flung off; the hearth-rug was under the table ; books were open, perio- 
dicals scattered ; two pictures had been taken from the walls and lay 
face downwards ; every ornament was moved from the mantel piece ; 
the secretary stood open, all its papers had been taken out, opened, 
and lay in a heap on the floor ; and Janet Carey’s well-stocked work- 
box was turned bottom upwards, its contents having rolled anywhere. 

“This must be your work, George,” said Miss Cattledon, turning on 
the man with a grim frown. 

“ Mine, ma’am !” he answered amazed at the charge. 

“Yes, yours,” repeated Cattledon. “You could not have fastened 
the shutters last night—and that is how the thieves have got in.” 

“ But I did, ma’am. I fastened them just as usual.” 

“Couldn’t be,” said Cattledon decisively, who had been making her 
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way over the débris to examine the shutters. “They have not been forced 
in any way : they have simply been opened. The window also.” 

*“ And neither window nor shutters could be opened from the outside 
without force,” remarked Mis: Neveen. “I fear, George, you must 
have forgotten this room when 3. «1 shut up last night.” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I did not forget ii.” was the respectful answer. 
“T assure you I bolted the window and barred the shutters as I always 
do.” 

Janet Carey, standing in mute wonder like the rest of us, testified to 
this. “ When I came in here last night to get a needle and thread to 
mend Miss Whitney’s dress, I 1m sure the shutters were shut: I noticed 
that they were.” 

Cattledon, would not listen. She hid tiken up her own opinion of 
George’s neglect, and sharply tuld Janet not to be positive. Janet 
looked frightfully white and wan this morning, worse than a ghost. 

“Oh my goodness !” cried Helen \Vhitney, appearing on the scene. 
“If even I saw such a thing !” 

“T never did—in all my life,” cricd (attledon. 

“ Have you lost any valuables irom the secretary, Miss Deveen?” 

“ My dear Helen, there were no valuables in the secretary to lose,” 
was Miss Deveen’sanswer. “Sometimes I keep money in it—a little 
but last night there happened to |} none. Of course the thieves could 
not know that, and must have been greatly disappointed. If they did 
not come in through the window--why, they must have got in else- 
where.” 

Miss Deveen spoke ina dubious tone. that too plainly showed her 
own doubts on the point. George felt himself and his word re- 
flected upon. 

“Tf I ‘had indeed forgotten this window last night, ma’am—though 
for me to do such a thing seems next door to impossible—I would con- 
fess to it atonce. I can be upon my eath, ma’am, if put to it, that I 
made all secure here at dusk.” 

“Then, George, you had betier look to your other doors and win- 
dows,” was the reply of his mistress. 

The other doors and windows were |ooked to: but no trace cou d be 
found of how the thieves got in. A\/ier breakfast, we succeeded in put- 
ting the room tolerably straight. ‘I'he letters and bills took most time, 
for every one was lying open. And alter it was all done, Miss Deveen 
came to the conclusion that nothing had been taken. 

“Their object must have been money.” she observed. “It is a good 
thing I happened to carry my cash-box uyp-stairs yesterday. Sometimes 
I leave it here in the secretary. 

“ And was much in it?” one of us asked. 

“ Not very much. More, though, than one cares to lose : a little gold 
and a bank-note.” 
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“ A bank-note !” echoed Janet, repeating the words quickly. ‘ Zs it 
safe ?—are you sure, ma’am, the note is safe?” 

“‘ Well, I conclude it is,” answered Miss Deveen with composure. 
“‘T saw the cash-box before I came down this morning. I did not look 

nside it.” 

“ Oh, but you had better look,” urged Janet, betraying some excitement. 
“Suppose it should be gone! Can / look, ma’am?” 

“What nonsense!” exclaimed Helen. ‘If the cash-box is safe, the 
money must be safe inside it. The thieves did not go into Miss Deveen’s 
room, Janet Carey.” 

The servants wanted the police called in ; but their mistress saw no 
necessity for it. Nothing had been carried off she said, and therefore 
she should take no further trouble. Her private opinion was that 
George, in spite of his assertions, must have forgotten the window. 

It seemed a curious thing that the thieves had not visited other rooms. 
Unless, indeed, the door of this one had been locked on the outside, and 
they were afraid to risk the noise of forcing it: and no one could tell 
whether the key had been turned, or not. George had the plate-basket 
in his bed-chamber ; but on the sideboard in the dining-room stood a 
silver tea-caddy and a small silver waiter: how was it they had not 
walked off with these two articles? Or, as the cook said, why didn’t 
they rifle her larder? She had various tempting things in it, including a 
fresh- boiled ham. 

‘‘ Janet Carey has been sick all the afternoon,” observed Anna, when 
I and Helen got home before dinner, for we had been out with Miss 
Deveen. “I think she feels frightened about the thieves, for one thing.” 

“Sick for nothing !” returned Helen slightingly. ‘‘ Why should she 
be frightened any more than we are? The thieves did not hurt her. 
I might just as well say I am sick.” 

“But she has been really sick, Helen. She has a shivering-fit one 
minute and is sick the next. Cattledon says she must have caught cold 
yesterday, and is cross with her for catching it.” 

‘Look here,” said Helen, dropping her voice. “I can’t get it out of 
my head that that old fortune-teller must have had to do with it. She 
must have seen the secretary and may have taken note of the window 
fastenings. I am in a state over it : as you both know, it was I who had 
her up.” 

Janet did not come down until after dinner. She was pale and quiet, 
but not less ready than ever to do what she could foreverybody. Helen 
had brought home some ferns to—transfer, I think she called it. Janet 
at once offered to help her. The process involved a large washhand- 
basin full of water, and Miss Deveen sent them to the breakfast-parlour, 
not to make a mess in the drawing-room. 

“ Well, my dears,” said Miss Deveen, when she had read the Chapter 
before bed-time, “I hope you will all sleep well to-night, and that we 
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shall be undisturbed by thieves. Not that they disturbed us last night,” 
she added laughing. “Considering all things, I’m sure they were as 
polite and considerate thieves as we could wish to have to do with.” 

Whether the others slept well, I cannot say: I know I did. So well 
that I never woke at all until the same cries from Lettice disturbed 
the house as on the previous morning. ‘The thieves had been in 
again ! 

Down stairs we got, as quickly as some degree of dressing allowed, 
and found the breakfast parlour all confusion, the servants all conster- 
nation: the window open as before; the furniture turned about, the 
ornaments and pictures moved from their places, the books scattered, 
the papers of the secretary lying unfolded in a heap on the carpet, and 
a pair of embroidered slippers of Helen Whitney’s lying in the wash- 
hand basin of water. 

“What an extraordinary thing !” exclaimed Miss Deveen, while the 
rest of us stood in mute amazement. 

Lettice’s tale was the same as the previous one. Upon proceeding 
to the room to put it to rights, she had found it thus, and its shutters 
and glass-doors wide open. There was no trace, save here, of the 
possible entrance or egress of thieves: all other fastenings were secure 
as they had been left over night ; other rooms had not been disturbed ; 
and more singular than all, nothing appeared to have been taken. What 
could the thieves be seeking for? 

“Shall you call in the police now, ma’am ?” asked Cattledon, her tone 
implying that they ought to have been called in before. 

“Yes, I shall,” emphatically replied Miss Deveen. 

“Oh!” shrieked Helen, darting in, after making a hasty and im- 
promptu toilet, “oh, look at my new slippers !” 

After finishing the ferns last night they had neglected to send the 
basin away. The slippers were rose-coloured, worked with white 
flowers in floss silk ; and the bits of loose green from the ferns floated 
over them like green weeds on a pond. Helen had bought them when 
we were out yesterday. 

“ My beautiful slippers!” lamented Helen. “I wish to goodness I 
had not forgotten to take them up-stairs. What wicked thieves they 
must be! They ought to be hung.” 

“It’s to know, mum, whether it was thieves,” spoke the cook. 

“Why, what else can it have been, cook?” asked Miss Deveen. 

“Mum, I don’t pertend to say. I’ve knowed cats do queer things. 
We've got two on ’em—the old cat and her half-growed kitten.” 

“Did you ever know cats unlock a secretary and take out the papers, 
cook?” returned Miss Deveen. 

‘Well no, mum. But, on the other hand, I never knowed thieves 
break into a house two nights running, and both times go away 
empty handed.” 
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That argument was unanswerable. Unless the thieves had been 
disturbed on each night, how was it they had taken nothing? 


Miss Deveen locked the door upon the room just as it was; and 
after breakfast sent George to the newresi police-station. While he was 
gone, I was alone in the dininy-room. stooping down to hunt for a 
book in the lowest compartment of the book-case, when Janet Carey 


came in followed by Cattledon. I <tppose the falling table-cover hid 
me from them, for Cattledon begun to blow her up. 
“One would think you were « troulled ghost, shaking and shivering 


in that way, first upstairs and then down! The police coming |—— 


what if they are? They are not «mining after you this time. There’s 
no money missing now.” 

Janet burst into tears, “()h:. sunt. why do you speak so to me? It 
is just as though you believed me guilty! 

“ Don’t be a simpleton, Janei.” rebuked Cattledon in a softer tone. 
“Tf I did not know you were nit. and could not be guilty, should I 


have brought you here under Miss J)eveen’s roof? What vexes me so 
much is to see you look as thotzh you were guilty—with your white 
face, and your hysterics, and vour trembling hands and lips. Geta 
little spirit into yourself, child : the police won’t harm you.” 

Catching up the keys from ihe table she went out again, leaving Janet 


sobbing. I stood forward. She sturteci when she saw me, and tried to 
dry her eyes. 
“T am sorry, Miss Carey, that wll this bother is affecting you. Why 


are you so sad?” 

“‘J_have gone through a great dex! ot trouble ;—and been ill,” she 
answered, with hesitation, catching up her sobs. 

“Can I do anything for you ?--to help you in any way?” 

“You are very kind, Mr. J.utlow ; you have been kind to me all 
along. There’s nothing any one can do. Sometimes I wish I could 
die.” 

“ Die!” 

“ There is so much unhappiness in the world !” 

George’s voice was heard in the hall with the policeman. Janet 
vanished. But whether it was through the floor or out at the door, 
I declare I did not see then, and don i «nite know to this day. 

I and Cattledon were allowe:) to sssisi at the conference between 
Miss Deveen and the policeman: a dark man with a double chin and 
stripes on his coat sleeve. After hearing particulars, and examining the 
room and the mess it was in, he inquired how many servants were kept, 
and whether Miss Deveen had contitence in them. She told him the 
number and said she had contidence in ali of them. 

He went into the kitchen, put what questions he pleased to the ser- 
vants, looked at the fastenings of the doors generally, examined the 
outside of the window and walked about the garden. George called 
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him Mr. Stone—which appeared to be his name. Mr. Stone had no- 
thing of a report to bring Miss Deveen. 

“Tt’s one of two things, ma’am,” he said. “ Either this has been 
done by somebody in your own house; or else the neighbours are 
playing you tricks. I can’t come to any other conclusion. The case 
is peculiar, you see, in-so-far as that nothing has been stolen.” 

“Tt is very peculiar indeed,” returned Miss Deveen. © 

“T should have said—I should feel inclined te say—that the culprit 
is some one in the house = 

“It’s the most unlikely thing in the world, that it should have been 
anybody in the house,” struck in Miss Deveen, not allowing him to go 
on. “To suspect any of the young people who are visiting me, would 
be simply.an insult. And my servants would no more play the trick 
than I or Miss Cattledon would play it.” 

“Failing indoors then, we must look to the out,” said Mr. Stone, 
after listening patiently. ‘And that brings up more difficulty, ma’am. 
For I confess I don’t see how they could get the window and shutters 
opened from the outside, and leave no marks of damage.” 

“ The fact of the windowand shutters being wide open each morning, 
shows how they got out.” 

“Just so,” said Mr. Stone ; “ but it does not show how they got in. 
Of course there’s the possibility that they managed to secrete themselves 
in the house beforehand.” 

“Vesterday I thought that might have been the case,” remarked 
Miss Deveen ; “to-day I do not think so. It seems that, after what 
occurred, my servants were especially cautious to keep their doors and 
windows not only closed but bolted all day yesterday, quite barring the 
possibility of any one’s stealing in. Except, of course, down the 
chimneys.” 

Mr. Stone laughed. ‘ They’d bring a lot of soot with ’em that way.” 

“And spoil my hearth-rugs. No ; that was not the route of entrance.” 

“Then we come to the question—did one of the servants get up and 
admit ’em?” 

But that would be doubting my servants still, you see. It really 
seems, Mr. Stone, as though you could not help me.” 

“ Before saying whether I can or I can’t, I should be glad, ma’am, to 
have a conversation with you alone,” was the unexpected answer. 

So we left him with Miss Deveen. Cattledon’s stays appeared to 
resent it, for they creaked alarmingly in the hall, and her voice was tart. 

“ Perhaps the man wants to accuse you or me, Mr. Johnny !” 

We knew later, after the upshot came, what it was he did want; and 
I may as well state it at once. Stone had made up his mind to watch 
that night in the garden; but he wished it kept secret from everybody, 
except Miss Deveen herself, and he charged her strictly not to mention 
it. “ How will it serve you, if, as you say, they do not come in that way ?” 
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she urged. ‘‘ But the probability is, they come out that way,” he an- 
swered. “At any rate, they fling the doors open, and I shall be there 
to drop upon them.” 

Janet Carey grew very ill as the day went on. Lettice offered to sit 
up with her, in case she wanted anything in the night. Janet had just 
the appearance. of somebody worn out. 

We went to bed at the usual time, quite unconscious that Mr. Stone 
had taken up his night watch in the summerhouse at the end of the 
garden. The nights were very bright just then ; the moon only a few 
days past the full. Nothing came of it: neither the room nor the win. 
dow was disturbed. 

“They scented my watch,” sili the officer next morning to 
Miss Deveen. “ However, ma’am, I don’t think it likely you will be 
troubled again. Seeing you’ve put it into our hands, they'll not dare to 
risk further annoyance.” 

“‘T suppose not—if they know it,” dubiously spoke Miss Deveen. 

He shook his head. ‘They know as much as that, ma’am. Depend 
upon it, their little game is over.” : 

Mr. Stone was mistaken. On the following morning, the breakfast- 
room was found by Lettice in exactly the same state of confused turmoil, 
The furniture dragged about, the ornaments moved from the mantel- 
piece, the bills and papers, as before. Miss Deveen was very silent over 
it, and said in the hearing of the servants that she should have to carry 
the grievance to Scotland Yard. 

And I’m sure I thought she set out to doit. The carriage came to 
the door in the course of the morning. Miss Deveen, who was ready 
dressed, passed over the others, and asked me to go with her. 

“ Do you know what I am going to do, Johnny ?” she questioned, as 
George took his place on the box and the fat old coachman gave the 
word to his horses. 

“T think I do, Miss Deveen. We are going to Scotland Yard.” 

“ Not a bit of it, Johnny,” she said. ‘My opinion has come round 
to Mr. Policeman Stone’s—that we must look indoors for the disturber. 
I have brought you out with me to talk of it. It is a great mystery— 
for I thought I could have trusted the servants and all the rest of you 
with my life.” 

It was a mystery—and no mistake.” 

“A great mystery,” repeated Miss Deveen: “and I want you to 
help me to unravel it, Johnny. I intend to sit up to-night in the breakfast 
parlour. But, not being assured of my nerves while watching, all soli- 
tary, for thieves, or ghosts, or what not, I wish you to sit up with me.” 

“Oh, I shall like it, Miss Deveen.” 

“T have heard of houses being disturbed before in a similar manner,” 
she continued. “There was a story in the old days of the Cock Lane 
ghost : I think that was something of the same kind, but my memory 
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is rather cloudy on the point. Other cases I know have been traced to 
the sudden mania, solely mischievous or otherwise, of some female 
inmate. I hope it will not turn out to have been Lettice herself.” 

“Shall I watch without you, Miss Deveen ?” 

“No no; you will bear me company. We will make our arrange- 
ments now, Johnny— for I do not intend that any soul shall know of 
this ; not even Miss Cattledon. You will keep counsel, mind, like the 
true and loyal knight you are.” 


The house had gone to rest. In the dark breakfast-room sat Miss 
Deveen and I, side by side. The fire was dying away and it gave 
scarcely any light. We sat back against the wall between the fire place 
and the door, she in one armchair, I in another. The secretary was 
opposite the fire, the key in the lock as usual ; the window, closed and 
barred, lay to the left, the door to the right, a table in the middle. An 
outline of the objects was just discernable ! in the fading light.” 

‘Do you leave the key in the secretery as a rule, Miss Deveen?” I 
asked in a whisper. 

“Yes. There’s nothing in it that anybody would care to look at,” 
she replied in the same cautious tone. “ My cash-box is generally there, 
but thag is always locked. But I think we had better not talk, Johnny.” 

So we sat on in silence. The faint light of the fire died away, and 
gave place to total darkness. It was weary watching there, hour after 
hour, each hour seeming like an age. Twelve o'clock struck ; one ; 
two! I'd have given something to be at liberty to fall asleep. Just to 
speak a word to Miss Deveen would be a relief, and I forgot her in- 
junctions. 

“ Are you thinking of ghosts, Miss Deveen?” 

“ Just then I was thinking of God, Johnny. How good it is to know 
that He is with us in the dark as in the light.” 

Almost with the last word, my ears, younger and quicker than Miss 
Deveen’s, caught the sound of a faint movement outside—as though 
steps were descending the stairs. I touched Miss Deveen’s arm and 
breathed a caution. 

“T hear something. I think it is coming now.” 

The door softly opened. Some white figure was standing there— 
as might be seen by the glimmer of light that came in through the fan- 
light over the hall-door. Who or what it was, we could not gather a 
notion of. It shut the door behind it, and came slowly gliding along 
the room on the other side the table, evidently feeling its way as it went, 
and making for the window. We sat in breathless silence. Miss 
Deveen had caught my hand and wds holding it in hers. 

Next the shutters were unfastened and slowly folded back; then the 
window was unbolted and its doors were flung wide. This let in a 
flood of moonlight : after the darkness the room seemed brighter than 
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day. And the white figure doing all this was—Janet Carey in her night 
gown, her feet bare. 

Whether Miss Deveen held my hand the tighter, or I hers, I dare- 
say neither of us could tell. Janet’s eyes turned on us, as we sat: and 
I fully expected her to go into a fit of shrieks. 

But no. She took no manner of notice. It was just as though she 
did not see us there. Steadily, methodically as it seemed, she pro- 
ceeded to search the room, apparently looking for something. First 
she took the chintz cover off the nearest chair, and shook it out; 
turned over the chair and felt it all over; a small round stand was 
served the same ; a blotting-case that happened to lie on the table she 
carried to the window, knelt down, and examined it on the floor by the 
moonlight, passing her fingers over its few pages, unfolding a letter that 
was inside and shaking it out to the air. Then all that was left on the 
floor, and she turned over another chair, and so went on. 

I felt as cold as charity. Was it her ghost that was doing this? 
How was it she did not see us sitting there? Her eyes were open 
enough to see anything ! 

Coming to the secretary, she turned the key, and began her search 
in it. Pulling out one drawer first, she opened every paper it contained, 
shook them one by one, and let them drop on the floor. As she was 
commencing at the next drawer, her back towards us, Miss Deveen 
whispered me. 

“We will get away, Johnny. You goon first. No noise, mind.” 

We got out without being seen orheard. At least, there was no out- 
cry ; no sign to tell we had been. Miss Deveen drew me into the 
dining-room ; her face, as it caught that glimmer, entering by the 
fan-light, looked deadly pale. , 

“ T understand it all, Johnny. She is doing it in her sleep.” 

“In her sleep?” 

“Yes. She is unconscious. It was better to come away. As she 
came round to search in our part of the room, she might have found us, 
and awoke. That would have been dangerous.” 

“ But, Miss Deveen, whai is she searching for?” 

“T know. I see it all perfectly. It is for a bank-note.” 

“ But—if she is really asleep, how can she go about the search in 
that systematic way? Her eyes are wide open: she seems to examine 
things as though she saw.” 

“T cannot tell you how it is, Johnny. They do seem to see things, 
though they are asleep. What’s more, when they awake there remains 
no consciousness of what they have done. This is not the first case of 
somnambulism I have been an eye-fritness to. She throws the window 
and shutters open to admit the light.” 

“ How can she have the sense to know in her sleep that the opening 
of them will admit it?” 
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“Johnny, though these things are, I cannot explain them. Go up to 
your bed now and getto sleep. As I shallgo to mine. You shall know 
about Janet in the morning. She will take no harm if left alone: she 
has taken none hitherto.” 


It was a fact. Janet Carey had done it all in her sleep. And what 
she had been searching for was a bank-note. 

In the place where she had been living as nursery governess, she had 
contrived to lose a bank-note of value, belonging to her mistress, who 
accused her of faking it. Naturally timid, and her spirit beaten down 
by circumstances, it had a grave effect upon her. She searched for it 
incessantly ; day after day, just as we had seen her searching in her 
sleep ; and then fell into a fever—which was only saved by great care 
from settling on the brain. When well enough, Miss Cattledon had 
her removed to London to Miss Deveen’s ; but the stigma still clung to 
her, and the incipient fever seemed still to hover about her. The day 
William Whitney left, she moved from Miss Cattledon’s room to the one 
he had occupied : and that night, being unrestrained, she went down in 
her sleep to search. ‘The situation of the room in which the note had 
been lost was precisely similar to this breakfast-room at Miss Deveen’s 
—in her troubled sleep, poor girl, she must have taken it for the same, 
and crept down, still asleep, to renew the endless search she had made 
when awake. The night the policeman was watching in the summer 
house, Lettice sat up with Janet ; so that night nothing occurred. Lettice 
said afterwards that she twice got out of bed in her sleep and seemed to 
be making for the door, but Lettice guided her back to bed again. And 
so there was the elucidation : and Janet was just as unconscious of what 
she had done as the bed-post. 

A doctor was called in—for the brain-fever, escaped, appeared to be 
fastening on her in earnest now. He gave it as his opinion that she 
was no natural sleep-walker, but that the mind’s disturbance had so 
acted on the brain and system, coupled witlt her fright at meeting the 
policeman at the Colosseum, as to have induced the result. At any 
rate, whatever may have caused it, and strange though it was, I have 
only given facts. 

The explanation has been a hurried one from want of space. Perhaps 
you may hear more of Janet Carey sometime. 

Jounny LupLow. 













































THE BATHS OF GASTEIN 


LOSELY shut in by mountains ; exposed only to the South winds, 

and these to a very modified degree; the air of Gastein was 

more than commonly trying and relaxing. But for the cold nights it 

would have been almost unbearable. After rain, too, the atmosphere 
would be refreshing : and rain fell almost daily. 

It was a positive luxury to sit out in one of the arbours, after a 
sharp shower, and note its effects. Then indeed, as the doctor termed 
it, you breathed the true mountain air; and had it been always thus, 
Gastein would more than have held its own in comparison with other 
European climates. But so great was the amount of evaporation, that 
in a few hours, eyen after long, heavy rain, all traces thereof would dis- 
appear, both from earth and atmosphere. 

If two days passed without it the place became intolerable ; and 
therefore, as Nature generally is true to herself, rainy days in Gastein 
were in the predominant. But they must not be compared with the 
rainy days in England, or thought to be as unpleasant. A shower, 
perhaps, lasted an hour or two; then the clouds rolled away from the 
tops of the mountains, the sun shone forth, the blue sky made glad the 
heart of man, and in a very little time you could not tell that rain had 
fallen. 

One week’s incessant downpour we certainly had, but it was a grand 
exception. And dull enough and dreary the exception proved. Every- 
body looked blue and disconsolate. ‘The band took permanent refuge 
in the wandelbahn, and thundered out Strauss’s waltzes, varied by 
operatic selections. The visitors walked up and down the long room 
as if their lives depended upon exercise, until the very boards creaked 
under the weight of the burden. One old lady was wont to turn out in 
a kind of military cloak, and a nightcap surmounted by an enormous 
brown hat. She had been to the waters of Carlsbad, for liver or lungs, 
or the derangement of some other internal organ, and was finishing up 
with Gastein. In this guise she one day fastened herself upon me, no 
doubt mistaking an astonished gaze for one of fascination ; and she 
chattered away, now in German, now in broken English, until the efforts 
of her victim to preserve gravity were becoming painful. Luckily the 


doctor came in at the right moment, and released me from the humi- 
liation of an outburst. After this I was prepared for her, and on further 
acquaintance she proved as good and kindly natured as she appeared 
eccentric. 

It was certainly a dreadfully wet week, and at the end of five days 
I hunted 


people began to ask each other whether it would ever cease. 
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up the library woman and made her look out her brightest and most 
cheerful novels, which were eagerly devoured, in spite of the doctor’s 
commands that all mental exertion, even the most trifling, should be 
avoided. But flesh and blood cannot endure beyond certain limits. I 
had got by heart the colour of every pair of eyes in the place, the cut of 
every figure ; I believe I could distinguish the sound of each particular 
footstep, and the exact click with which every man closed the door. 
I counted every pane of glass, and enjoyed a continual feast of terror 
in watching the awful and impossible contortions of the man with the 




















UPPER WATERFALL. 


violoncello. It seemed for all the world as if music caused a continual 
stream of rheumatic pains to flow through his body. When the grand 
crash terminated in a sudden calm, betraying everybody’s voice at a 
shrill pitch, his chest would heave and the perspiration pour off his face 
as if it would mock and laugh at the feebler efforts of the streaming 
elements of the sky. I was wont to pity the man, though he never 
knew it, and therefore was none the better for it ; and would wonder 
who supplied him with handkerchiefs, and how many at a time he 
carried about with him. The rest of the band, too, did its share of 
swaying and surging, so that every now and then you might have 
fancied them on board ship pitching and tossing in mid-ocean. But 
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none came up to the ’cello, as he called his bass, and he certainly con- 
trived to make it conspicuous amidst the chorus of instruments, They 
were a total of twelve or fourteen men, all married, but their wives 
did not go about with them, and enjoyed the pleasure of their company 
for a month twice a year. Thus must they have revelled in a life of 
perpetual honeymoon: and perhaps—who knows ?—were none the less 
happy in consequence. 

Wet weeks always seem as if they would never come to an end, like 
long lanes without turning. But that wet week at Gastein did at last 
put forth signs of a break up. It was morning, about twelve o’clock, 
and the eccentric old lady first made the discovery. For some time she 
had been intently gazing from one of the windows looking southward, the 
strings of her nightcap had gradually become violently agitated, as if soft 
winds were playing at hide-and-seek in her brain and running out at her 
ears, Suddenly she clasped her hands tragically, in a manner pecu- 
liar to her people, and uttered a cry of “Der Himmel! der Himmel!” 
There was an instant rush towards the spot ; then a confused murmur of 
voices which gradually grew louder ; and then it was generally known 
that a small patch of blue was discernable between and beyond the 
clouds ; just over the mountain called the Barometer. 

One antiquated spinster of forty-five, with thin curls and & sharp, 
red nose, who happened to be seated next to me at the time, brought 
out a pencil and paper and proceeded to jot down a memoratvétm for 
her diary. She was evidently weak-sighted and wrote in such large 
characters that it was impossible to pass them over. 

“For the first time fora whole week, a small portion of azure is 
visible in the celestial firmament. Ohjoy! Apparently we may now hope 
shortly for a cessation of the outpouring of the angry and watery ele- 
ments of the upperregions. How vividly can I at this moment realize 
the emotions of Herr and Frau Noah, when, sending forth for the third 
time the dove from the ark she returned no more.” 

Then she put back paper and pencil into her pocket, and, inadver- 
tently perhaps, turned upon me a sigh and a gaze expressive of such 
deep sentimentality, that I was compelled to turn hastily from my seat 
to avoid a burst of laughter that might not have been in harmony with 
her own emotions. 

But the small portion of azure in the celestial firmament proved no 
false prophet, no delusive hope. The next morning rose bright and 
glowing. ‘The roads, hitherto impassable, dried up as by magic ; walks 
were resumed. During this time I had not relaxed in my habit of 

early rising. No strict monk of the severest order could have more 
rigidly followed out the rules of his prison-house. And day after day 
the events to be recorded were the bath, the table d’héte, and the 
rain. 


Though I seemed to derive Lut little benefit from the baths, they 
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were nevertheless enjoyed and looked forward to ; and when after the 
seventh a day’s rest was advised, it created a blank in the quiet life. 
Subsequent baths were but a repetition of the first. After each one of 
them there was the same light and buoyant feeling ; nought of languor 
or relaxation ; no inducement to sleep or heaviness. But the lightness 
and buoyancy would go off aftera time, and leave one, not prostrated, 
but disinclined for all exertion. This appeared to be the result not of 




















LOWER WATERFALL. 


the baths, but of the warm relaxing air: an influence that everyone 
cannot battle with. 

No doubt it affects people in different ways according to their con- 
Stitutions or maladies. To those suffering from want of strength or 
overwork, Gastein will give no immediate relief beyond the relief always 
yielded by perfect rest. Shut in so closely by mountains there are 
times when they appear to weigh upon the spirit with strong oppression, 
and it seems an effort to draw breath. You pant to get beyond and 
above them ; the eye wearies of its confined vision, and longs once 
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more fora stretch of country over which it may roam with freedom, 
Perhaps as a last resource it looks upwards and gazes out into space, 
but there it has nothing to rest upon; nothing but the dazzling blue, 
which seems to recede, the more you try to fathom its limits. 

In spite of its wild beauty, I caught myself many a time dwelling upon 

the moment when I should turn my back upon Gastein, and launch out 
once more into the world. No doubt centuries ago, before it was 
*known as a watering place, the primitive inhabitants of the valley must 
have thought it the end of creation, if they thought about such things 
at all. Such it verily appears to be, and is undoubtedly, as far as the 
globe can be said to have an end. 

A mile beyond Wild-bad-Gastein is Boéckstein, and here the end 
comes. It consists of a few houses picturesquely jotted about, and a 
church, imposing for so small a place: a building of white stone, sur- 
mounted by a dome, that if it could take a walk hand in hand down 
Fleet Street, with that of St. Paul’s, the two might pass muster for the 
extremes of giant and dwarf. It stands out in pleasant contrast with 
the background of green mountains: one of the latter a mountain of 
gold that for many years was worked and yieldedarich return. For 
three months in the year the people of Bockstein are deprived of the 
sun. On the first of February, Candlemas Eve, they all assemble in 
church, and at nine o’clock,, during the ceremony, the first ray of the 
sun shoots down through small window let in at the right spot in 
the roof for that purpose.;..This the people are taught to consider a 
miracle. 

The first time I walked to Bockstein I paid the-church a visit, and 
found the interior somewhat glittering; the dome covered with gaudy 
paintings in which smart colours and a rather indelicate display of 
legs attracted the attention. _ On coming out I,eaught sight of a path 
by the mountain-side that séemed to promise a pleasant and short cut 
home. Pleasant it proved, but far#from short... It led by the side of 
the river, which here is. extremely narrow and of no depth: and goes 
rushing over stones and tiny rocks with a loud murmuring sound that 
gives it the effect of a small troubled sea. The path was a series of 
rough undulations, and by the time the end was in sight, I found my- 
self knocked up with the unwonted exertion. As fate would have it, 
I met the doctor close to his villa, who soon discovered that for once 
his injunctions had been disregarded. 

“Wrong,” he cried; “very wrong. If you despise my counsels, I 
will have nothing to do with you.” 

‘I had no idea it was so far,” was all I could urge by way of excuse. 
“The beauty of the day, the attractions of the walk, would lure anyone 
on insensibly. But the air possesses something fatal to exertion.” 

‘For that reason I forbid it,” he replied. ‘“‘ Besides, the baths are 
trying to the strength, and if you will persist in taxing it during 
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theit progress, you will, as I have said before, leave Gastein worse than 
you found it, It is now nearly seven o'clock. I recommend you to 
go in and take a quiet tea.” 

The quiet tea, to quote the doctor, consisted of a glass of milk, bread, 
butter, and honey. Nothing more. Tea and coffee he sternly pro- 
hibited. To-night as soon as I entered Marie came up with the tray. 
She was uncommonly fond of coming up upon the slightest pretext ; 
and although apjiarently always full of work, would at any time desert 
her kitchens for a quarter of an hour’s gossip. 

The social distance between masters and servants is not so strictly 
preserved in Germany as in England. To begin with, the latter as a 
class are more intelligent; they are better educated ; and seldom show 
any great evidence of unrefinement to shock the senses. They are 
more poetical and romantic: expressions that may seem out of place, 
perhaps, in connection with the humbler orders: but it is true to their 
inborn nature. Again, you may approach them familiarly, and they 
will not forget themselves, or thrust upon you undue familiarity in return. 
Marie, the doctor’s housekeeper, was a superior woman of her class: a 
good, motherly kind of face such as one likes to see flitting about a 
sick-room : a little, gentle woman who trod softly, and did everything 
with noiseless ease: a woman without angles. We all know how 
unpleasant angles are in her sex. 

Marie had voyaged a little and had a good deal to say concerning 
all she had seen. She had been to two or three theatres in her lifetime, 
and after the first one had gone nearly mad with excitement for a whole 
week. She had spent one season with the doctor at Nice, but the 
climate proved nearly fatal to her. He practised there every winter, 
and she remained in Gastein, taking her ease at the villa, or going out 
for a day’s work by way of breaking the monotony. Marie was blessed 
with what the doctor called an acutely nervous organization, and could 
always foretel change of weather, especially in the matter of thunder. 
In this she was better than a barometer. 

To-night she came up in her soft list slippers, and having set out the 
elaborate repast, pretended to be putting the chairs straight, though 
they were as orderly and proper as if they had not been moved for a 
hundred years. 

“ Any news, to-night, Marie?” I asked, by way of encouragement. 

“None,” she said, abandoning on the snot the unoffending chairs. 
‘Only that some people have been to look at the rooms and did not 
take them.” 

The doctor had four sets of rooms, at any one’s disposal, but during 
the whole of our sojourn we had the house to ourselves: a luxury to 
be obtained only early or late in the season, 

“Were y®u sorry?” said I, selfish enough to be glad on my own 
score. 
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“Yes, very,” replied Marie. ‘I like company. An empty house 
to me is like the grave. When I heard you were coming I danced for 
joy.” ® 
“Yet we might have proved troublesome customers,” I remarked ; 
‘¢and worked the flesh off your bones.” 

“There is but little to work off,” she returned, laughing. Which was 
true. Marie would have madea sorry wife for an alderman. “ Besides” 
she added, “I never think any amount of work a trouble for those who 
come here.” 

‘Tell me a little of your history,” I said. ‘“‘ How long have you been 
with the doctor ?” 

“‘With the Herr doctor! Nineteen years. Though some part of 
that time was spent with his good mother.” 

‘‘ Nineteen years !—almost half a lifetime. What changes you may 
have seen. Have you never been married?” 

“No,” she answered, laughing, and blushing in a shame-faced sort 
of way. 

“ How is that?” 

“IT don’t know. We were ten children; six brothers, all married ; 
four girls. But no man ever came for either one of us; never once. 
I am ashamed to tell of it.” 

And Marie to conceal her blushes and her shame, with another quiet 
laugh, fled from the room, and sought refuge in her own kitchen. 

Each day now brought in a fresh influx of visitors, Carriages bur- 
dened with travellers and luggage, white with dust, would drive up to the 
hotel, the postboys cracking whips and blowing horns with a heartiness 
more real than pleasing. Gastein was getting crowded, and the table 
d’héte at Straubinger's overflowing. First the long table was filled up ; 
then other tables, one after another, were brought in to the rescue, 
until at length there was room for no more. 

The long table had not changed faces for some time, and it had been 
a daily source of occupation and amusement to watch the habits and 
manners of the people during the dinner hour. It is a matter for 
wonder and perplexity that the Germans, refined and polished in many 
things, should so many of them be the exact opposite to this in their 
mode of eating. Few humble village cottages in England but could 
boast of manners at table as decent as these exhibited : manners, often 
creating a feeling of disgust over which time and familiarity had no 
softening influence. 

The company at the long table was a motley group, varied enough. 
At the head, in right of senior visitor, sat a retired hotel-keeper from 
Vienna, who had come to Gastein for paralysis of the legs. His face 
was so set that its expression never once changed: not the faintest 
shadow of a smile ever passed over it; its thin dark@features might 
have been carved in stone. He was wheeled about in a bath chair, 
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and two or three times a day would walk up and down the wandelbahn 
for twenty minutes, leaning on the arm of a servant whose face for 
ugliness might have rivalled the sphinx. The hotel-keeper had evi- 
dently retired upon his fortune, and was accompanied by his daughter ; 
a loud, vulgar girl, who gave herself an unlimited amount of airs, and 
walked about with a Grecian bend and dressed in the very extreme of 
fashion. P 

From his seat, the ex-inn-keeper could be seen down each side the 
table, with his stern, impenetrable, immovable expression, like a skeleton 
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INTERIOR OF A COTTAGE. 


at a feast. His daughter graced his right hand, but as I happened to 
be on that side also, some ten seats down, her charms were lost to me. 
First on the left came a little old man, thin and wiry, with a large, stiff 
shirt collar, looking for all the world as if he had marched out of one 
of Dickens’s books. I quite warmed towards him for his old-fashioned 
quaintness, his familiar, English appearance. But he was German to 
the back-bone ; had never been in England; and never read Dickens. 
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Next him sat a tall, lean, cadaverous looking object, conspicuous ina 
white neckcloth and large diamond studs. He was a Russian count, 
visiting Gastein for a weakness of the spine. This was not incon. 
ceivable, for the first day he rose from table it was startling to behold 
him : and when at length he stood erect, like a second tower of Babel, 
he was a full head and shoulders above the tallest man in the room. 
It would be a feat to record his name from memory which seemed 
composed of about twenty-four consonants and two vowels. He was 
reported immensely rich ; and if diamonds are any confirmation of such 
rumours, he might have been the Emperor of Russia himself. Dia- 
monds flashed in his shirt ; diamonds, emeralds, rubies, blazed on his 
fingers ; his valet had been heard to affirm that he even wore diamond 
buckles to his garters: but no one was called upon to put faith in the 
unseen. The visible was enough. 

Next in order came a man remarkably stout ; so that had a contrast 
been planned, none more perfect or absurd could have been presented. 
The contrast also, never seemed to become a matter to pass unnoticed, 
but each day, fresh and green, struck upon the senses of ridicule and 
mirth. Then came two ladies, mother and daughter, who invariably 
entered late, with a great amount of state, and a ceremonious crossing 
of the hands, who walked as if they felt themselves, like Mrs. Hominy, 
walking up the room to the admiration of all beholders, in a procession 
of two. The extent of bowing that had to be gone through before 
they finally:;composed themselves was a serious interruption to dinner. 
Then came a fair young man who would have been good looking, but 
for a look of effeminacy, with whom the younger of the two ladies kept 
up a daily flirtation. He wore an eyeglass, which he had not the 
courage to use: and in this respect how happy would it be for some 
effeminate dandies did they but follow his example. He blushed every 
time he spoke, and fidgetted with his guard, so “that possibly his 
particular complaint was nervousness. But, like almost-everyone else 
there, in appearance he was the embodiment of health} The morning 
he went away, I caught sight of him in*a cornerof'the diligence, which 
he had all to himself; and with a polite bow to each ches, we parted 
—perhaps for ever. 

Next at the table came an amusing couple: a husband and wife who 
had turned the hill of life and were quietly and comfortably going 
downwards. But the lady had not by any means renounced the pomps 
and vanities of life. Each day saw her in some fresh,dress, and set of 
jewelry : and once or twice when absent from her place, my neighbour 
whispered to me that her maid must have failed at the last moment in 
accomplishing some new bit of finery. She was a stout, good-natured 
dame, with a countenance full and red, giving the impression of too 
much tightness of gown about the throat ; an effect increased by a pair 
of eyes not perfectly straight, though sufficiently so not to be unpleasant. 
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Her husband was thin and strong-looking and it remained an unsolved 
problem which of the two was the invalid. He talked incessantly to 
his left hand neighbour, now and then remembering his wife by helping 
her to wine, or vouchsafing a passing remark. 

It would perhaps become tedious to record the peculiarities of the 
guests as each appeared in turn. Near me sat a small dark man who 
reminded me continually of one of the composers, though I never could 
quite make up my mind which of them. Beyond him came the bear 
and horror of the table : a slovenly attired man with a round head, an 
apple red, oily complexion, and prominent brown eyes most terribly 
out of the direct line: a large, sensual mouth, which took in of every 
dish at least four times the quantity of any one else at the'table, 
although its owner was positively as thin as a skeleton. His mode of 
eating was too coarse to contemplate ; but in this respect how few set 
him a worthy example ! 

Knives and forks were held any fashidh. Now five or six pieces of 
meat would be cut, the knife put down, the fork promoted to single 
duty. Now the fork would be abandoned, or rested alarmingly in the 
hand, teeth upwards, and the knife seized upon to do hard work 
amongst the peas and other vegetables. The plate, cleared and perhaps 
mopped up with a piece of bread—knife and fork would be thrown 
into it carelessly, crossed, or at right angles, or with handles where the 
blades ought to be. Unlike many other places, here most people sent 
away their knives and forks, and had the felicity of getting some one 
else’s, in exchange, warm, and just wiped through with a towel. Be- 
tween each course tooth-picks came into use, not for a moment, but 
during the whole period of waiting. The intervals are not short. The 
hotel people evidently wished to delude the minds of their guests with 
ideas of elaboration, and so made up in time what was wanted in dishes. 
Sitting down at one o’clock, you rose up at half past two. Often after 
waiting the usual quarter of an hour between each course, a dish would 
be handed round that more than half the room could not touch ; and 
to avoid the awkwardness of the pause, and to satisfy the cravings 
of hunger the majority would break bread and sip wine. Here, if 
anywhere, to quote an old saying from the Borderland, was it possible. 
to find the grunds o’ your stamick, though certainly without being any 
the better for it. 

Vain and delusive was the idea that as visitors increased the dinners 
would improve. Rather was the progress of a backward tendency. 
This probably was one reason why Herr Straubinger was as difficult to 
catch sight of as the Emperor of China : another reason of course being 
to keep wisely out of the way of complainf$. The fortune he is making 
must be fabulous as that of a Pacha with two tails, or a Mandarin with 
nine buttons. He holds there somewhat the position of a Despotic. 
monarch, and can make or mar his own laws. 
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Mutton, to be faithful in small chronicles, was never brought to the 
tabie. Whether sheep were scarce or only unpopular was a matter 
shrouded in mystery ; but during the whole of my wanderings in the 
Tyrol, the number of sheep seen might easily have been counted on 
one hand. The poor cows, on the contrary, were numerous and frightfully 
thin : and kept up so incessant a tintamarre wit their crazy, battered-out 
tin-bells, that nervously inclined persons were driven wild with pity for 
the unhappy beasts, and excusable rage for themselves. 

Absence of all animals was a feature in Gastein. No cat choruses 
at night : they were almost unknown: and only a very few dogs. These 
were so frightfully ugly—-long, thin, unshapely bodies, shaven of every 
vestige of hair, the end of the tail, the head, and the paws excepted—that 
they might have been taken for guardians of some infernal region. It is 
possible that cats, who are said to be nervous animals, found their 
health affected by the climate, and the perpetual vapours arising from 
the waters. 

These vapours indeed were bad, not for the cats only, who wisely 
kept away, but for many human beings who, less wise, do not exercise 
a like discretion. Many a wife, for example, in good health, accompany- 
ing her husband, falls ill during her stay at Gastein. There are num- 
berless people upon whom it acts almost as a poison. Carrying out 
the idea, it is easy to believe that for others, and in certain specified 
maladies, it is equally beneficial. The fact of so many falling ill there 
proves that the place undoubtedly possesses certain powers. The chief 
reason for this indisposition is that the vapours rising from the baths 
and hot springs are inhaled: and these, restoring to health those who 
stand in need of them, have in opposite cases a contrary effect. Those 
who assert that the Gastein waters contain no special virtue above 
ordinary waters will find this a strong witness against them. 

The amount of evaporation in Gastein is so great that the process 
is always going on: and when the earth has become dry and parched 
for want of rain, the springs and waterfalls come in to the rescue. 
Many a time in the early morning, between five and six o'clock, I have 
watched the sun drawing up the spray from the waterfall. Gradually 
ascending, it first became a mist, and then a cloud, which so spread 
and increased that the whole mountain side was concealed by it. A 
strange sight, never witnessed elsewhere, perhaps for want of oppor- 
tunity ; and never seen at a later hour of the day. A sight curious 
and almost weirdlike, to note the spray change gradually to mist and 
vapour, and then to the thicker cloud : to watch the process ascending 
slowly and transforming itself as if under the influence of a wand held 
by some unseen spirit of the air: increasing from the small rainbow- 
like streak until it became large enough to envelop the mountain as in 
a huge white shroud. Then, attracted by the mountains, it would 
linger lovingly about them, entwining them, as it were, in a fond sisterly 
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embrace ; whispering to them the close mysterious connection existing 
between mountain and mist ; between land and water; between earth 
and heaven ; in a word between the Creator and the created. Then 
gradually it would roll and roll away and disperse, and lose itself in the’ 
deep blue of the sky, which here seems so high and clear, as to be the 
very quickening of the word ethereal. 

The soul amidst such scenes feels its power; and with a force they 
cannot quite possess even amidst the echoing aisles and fretted vaults of 
a temple, the grand words of the canticle whisper themselves :— 


“ Oh, all ye works of the Lorn, bless ye the LorD : praise Him and 
magnify Him for ever ! 

“ Oh, ye winds of Gon, bless ye the LorD : praise Him and magnify 
Him for ever ! 

“Oh, ye mountains and hills, bless ye the LorD: praise Him and 
magnify Him for ever / 


Though the air of Gastein is not bracing, none can deny its purity. 
It possesses something that makes itself felt, almost speaking to you in 
words : something soothing and delicious to the senses ; that stills the 
nerves and rests the brain ; suspending all powers of exertion, but 
breathing in an intoxicating sense of life. 

“Could you but go up naked into the woods,” remarked the doctor 
one day, “after the bath, and in that state take the air, you would feel 
life creeping into your veins ; all your muscles hardening, and weakness 
giving place to strength.” 

“Why, then, don’t you organize something of the sort?” I returned. 
“Why not have a place set apart for this purpose, where your patients, 
protected by a linen gown, might receive the benefit of this wonderful 
air?” 

“Tt would never do,” replied the doctor, shrugging his shoulders 
and shaking his head. ‘ We should acquire a reputation for cannibal- 
ism; be called savages; the world would come down upon us with 
self-righteous fury. So for the sake of an idea, my patients must re- 
nounce one of the best means of restoring them to health. »In Gastein 
it would have a double and treble effect, for the baths open the pores 
of the skin and render them peculiarly susceptible to all atmospheric 
influences.” 

“Is this your reason for making your patients lie down after every 
bath?” 

“It is one of them. You then get all the air possible, though in a 
modified form. Before reaching your room, it has figuratively speak- 
ing, passed through a number of strainers; only that it has become 
less, and not more, refined by the process.” 

‘“‘ What other reasons have you?” 
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“Rest, for one thing. Rest to body and mind. Want of rest is the 
cause of half the existing maladies. Men do too much now-a-days, 
Those who have work, don’t know how or where to stop. Those who 
have none, but live an idle life, use up their strength in gaiety and dissi- 
pation. It is impossible to be moderate in this age. Hence the reason 
that brain-power is diminishing.” 

There was a good deal, doubtless, in these views: but the doctor 
himself was an example of doing too much work rather than too little, 
He appeared to be in all places at the same time. If you wanted him 
you had but to take up your station in any part of Gastein, and before 
five minutes had expired you would certainly catch sight of the coat 
and yellow umbrella flying round the corner, or darting off at right 
angles: and then you might fly after him, and take your chance of 
catching him. 

One night he came up to point out from the balcony the effect of 
the landscape in the light of a full moon. The moon that night was 
unusually brilliant, the stars bright and flashing, seeming far higher and 
larger than they appear in our heavier English atmosphere. Here 
veritably the moon reigned Queen of Night, shedding her gentle beams 
upon all creation. The sight was indeed a rare one: never to pass 
out of memory. All the wildness and grandeur of the place was before 
us softened but not concealed by the pale, silvery light. ‘The moun- 
tains stood forth in dense, black masses, their shapes distinctly outlined; 
greater and more solemn than under the broad, strong sunshine. Here 
and there the village houses stood out, small and white. ‘The snow, 
visible only from the ponderous gold mountain to the right, gleamed 
and sparkled as if fairies were in possession, preparing for the revels of 
a midnight banquet. What would it be to be amongst them at this 
witching hour : to look down upon the world from the great mountain, 
and watch the play of the moonbeams upon the hundred glaciers ! 
Here and there the shadows of the slopes were deep, and the woods 
looked black as Erebus; so dense and ghostly that each moment you 
fancied to behold a phantom group come issuing from its shades with 
noiseless tread and pace sepulchral. 

The village lay before us in repose; a few lights gleaming from 
windows as sole signal of life. No sound to break the tomb-like still- 
ness but that of the mighty torrent, with its constant, eternal roar: un- 
ceasing for centuries past, and for aught we know, for centuries to come. 
Its white mass of water shone out in the m8onlight, and the spray 
could be seen distinctly ascending, catching the beams upon its num- 
berless particles, and reflecting them in the varied colours of the rain- 
bow. It was a scene of enchantment; and those who gazed might 
fancy themselves genii of the night, for no other living sound, no other 
living beings were evident. The silver thread of the snow ran down 
the gold mountain until lost by the intervening hill. Here and there 
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an odd solitary tree stood out upon the summit, stretching forth its 
branches like some weird, skeleton demon, issuing forth its spells upon 
a sleeping world. Often as I had gazed upon the scene by day ; much 
as I had grown to love it; its effect upon the imagination was as no- 
thing compared with the impression of this moonlit, starlit night. 

“ How glorious !” one of us exclaimed, after a long silence given to 
varied emotions. ‘ And yet how unearthly ! ” 

“Glorious indeed!” replied thedoctor. ‘ Perhaps because so un- 
earthly. A scene with which I cannot grow familiar; it strikes upon 
me always with fresh solemnity. Now you are able to realize the ex- 
treme wildness of Gastein. There is scarcely another spot like it in the 
world.” 

“T know of none,” answered I. ‘It makes me feel very far out of 
the world. How Schiller would have revelled in this !” 

The remark was called forth by an arbour on the opposite mountain 
which had been erected years ago and called after the poet. The pre- 
vious day the doctor had adorned the front of the arbour with a white 
bust of Schiller : and so strong was the light that we fancied we could 
just see the white spec gleaming out from its dark background. He had 
crowned the forehead with a wreath of laurel-leaves brought by him 
from Italy ; and having some acquaintance with Schiller’s daughter, had 
that day written her an account of what hehad done. He pointed out 
her likeness in his album ; the portrait of a lady who was no longer young 
but who in youth must have been good and pleasant looking. The 
expression of her face, adorned by white hair and a calm looking cap, 
was noble and sedate. She had inherited a little talent from her father, 
but not sufficient to make her known to the world. 

He gave me that evening a photograph of Riickert, received from 
the poet himself; who, in the doctor’s opinion, possessed one of the 
greatest imaginations Germany ever produced. On the back of it he 
wrote one of Riickert’s verses, and one of his favourite mottoes ; which 
the poet had not only written but carried out through life. The face was 
evidence of the assertion: beautiful with a beauty seen only in such 
natures. 

‘Tas ist der Zauberbahn, womit Du Alles stillst : 
Wolle nur was Du solist, so kannst Du was Du willst.” * 

The doctor had known many of the great men of Germany in his 
time, and amongst them that brightest of bright spirits—Mendelssohn. 

We gazed long at the scene before us; until the moon was high in 
the heavens, and we chilly with the night: air; then turned into the 
house, and at once into another world. 

The following evening I was seated quietly enjoying tea, and deep 
in the pages ‘of a book, when suddedly occurred a slight commotion in 

* “This is the magical spell, with which you all may still : 
Only will what you ought, and you may do what you will.” 
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the passage outside. Then the door was stealthily unlatched, and 
sounds of an unknown music vibrated through the room. Listening 
for a moment I tried to recognize the instrument, but in vain. It was 
neither like the violin nor the harp, and yet somewhat resembled both, 
At last I thought of the zither, of which I had heard so much : the in- 
strument of the Tyrolese peasantry which they handle with so much 
effect. I went to the door and there sat Sebastian, the houseman, as 
he was called, his face a broad ripple of smiles, his zither before him 
on a table. 

He was doing his best to draw forth sweet sounds from the strings 
but the instrument was old and crazy and had been untouched for years. 
Sebastian was a fine type of the peasantry ; a handsome, well made man, 
with iron-grey hair, and a sparkle still in his eye. In his younger days 
he had been expert with the instrument; foremost in the dance ; but, 
as he said, he and his zither had alike grown old: they had had their 
day: his fingers were stiff and the strings rotten. But he had heard 
that I was fond of music, and with that kindly spirit so innate in the 
Tyrolese, had plucked up his courage, and drawn forth his zither from 
its long abode—its many years’ tomb. } 

He tried to play out a few airs, and some of the dances still 
lurking since the days of his youth, when he was chief amongst 
them ; and managed to give an idea of what the instrument in skilled 
hands would be capable of producing. Every tune had its story. His 
stock exhausted he jumped up, and with a shake of the head at his 
zither, and a mutter that it was time he and his instrument were out 
of the way, he abruptly disappeared. 

Later on I obtained a better idea of the capabilities of the zither. I 
was speaking about it one morning to the doctor, and asking his opinion 
of the instrument. 

“ The zither!” he replied : ‘there is but one opinion about it. If 
you want to be scientific, go to Beethoven : but if you are seeking music 
to touch the heart and draw tears from the eyes, listen to the zither.” 

“‘Can so simple an instrument do this ?” I asked. 

“Yes; by virtue of its simplicity. The most simple things come 
nearest home to us. There is a watchmaker lives in Gastein during the 
season: to hear him play the zither is a treat to be remembered. I 
will get him to come in some evening.” 

By reason of which a few nights further on about eight o’clock, a 
small ceremonious tap at the door ushered in the “ Zitherman.” He 
bowed profoundly on first appearing, and again in the middle of the 
room, with an amount of dignity that would have graced a court. He 
was tall, good-looking, and superior to his station: a mind well cul- 
tivated : had read much, and was evidently of a romantic turn. But 
it was impossible to determine whether he was perfectly unconscious 

of self, or inordinately vain or conceited. 
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Having thoroughly ascertained that he was not intruding, he sat 
down and placed his instrument before him. Then he began to play 
and with the first notes poor Sebastian’s attempt passed out of memory 
The doctor had not overrated its heart-touching powers. The melody 
was exquisite. ‘The ciockmaker had a good deal of expression in him : 
his nature was refined, and he threw it into his playing. That he loved 
music was evident. His occupation, too, had probably caused his 
fingers to be sensitive and delicate of touch. He played many airs, 
mingling the grave with the gay ; but throughout his face was immovable. 
It was strangely pleasant to sit and listen to him, and what the doctor 
called his unscientific music. The Tyrolese airs came out in perfection 
and with this at their command, their universal love for the art is easily 
interpreted. 

An hour passed quickly under the magic influence. Then the 
watchmaker got up, and with two more elaborate bows, departed. 
Several nights after that, when time permitted, he came in and whiled 
away the moments with his soft sweet melodies. 
























ARCHIBALD LESTER’S ADVERTISEMENT 


By ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ A WEEK’s ROMANCE,” 


RCHIBALD Lester sat before his mother’s davenport, with an 

elaborate display of writing materials beneath his eyes, and a per- 
plexed expression within them. These eyes were small, twinkling, shy, 
shrewd, greyish balls, set in a fair, unwhiskered face: and the nose and 
mouth below them were almost as shrewd as they. The perplexity 
appeared to extend to his neck, for he held it uncomfortably on the 
side, and looked very much like a bullfinch preparing tosing. Indeed, 


. during his school-days, which, happily, were not numerous, he had re- 


ceived the appellation of Bully—not from his hectoring propensities, 
but from this one-sided proclivity. 

As he sat, his pen between his finger and thumb, and his eyes, 
upturned, as if in contemplation of a fly on the green and gold paper, 
he might almost have been pronounced as lost “in maiden meditation 
fancy free,” for his face was smooth as a girl’s, and he had never been 
in love. ‘Yet he was fast verging on forty. The fact was that hitherto ‘ 
his affections had been centred in his mother. She had been so 
devoted to him that he had found no other woman indispensable to 
him. But he had lost her, and began to wonder what sort of thing a 
wife would be. It was this consideration which caused his perplexity. 

In spite of nickname and neck, Archibald was not a bad fellow. He 
had plodded diligently through clerkhood to merchanthood ; was liked 
by his male friends, and had been a dutiful son. It was not his fault, 
and possibly not his misfortune, that he had never been in love. 

At last he dashed into a sheet of note-paper, and having written a 
few lines, in a round, clear hand, tore it up. He began again, tore up 
another and another, till some half-dozen were confided to the waste 
paper basket. He finally condensed his ideas into three lines, which 
he read and re-read meditatively, then muttered : 

“Tf I like her, I can marry her.” 

What he had written was as follows. ‘Wanted. A sensible lady 
housekeeper about thirty, by a gentleman not far from thatage. Money 
no object. Address A. L. Post Office, Cornhill, E.C.” 

He went from his fine house in Bedford Square to the Zimes 
office, and left his advertisement ; thence to the Post Office indicated 
and requested all answers to be sent to his offices in the City. 

He knew these would be numerous, but had not imagined they would 
come in shoals. He filled a portmanteau with them, and took 
them to Bedford Square. Having primed himself with a good dinner, 
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he turned them out on the dining-room table, muttering, ‘“‘ Are there so 
many women about thirty in the world? One can’t marry them all.” 

The letters were specimens of every kind of composition and 
caligraphy. Some were well, some ill written: some correctly, 
3ome incorrectly spelt: some long, some short. Many contained 
minute descriptions of the personal charms and mental qualifications ot 
the writers, and of these, not a few enshrined photographs, which the 
overwhelmed Archibald examined with a chuckle of satisfaction, never 
having ventured to look so closely at a woman before. Others con- 
cluded with an entreaty for an interview or reply. ‘‘ Impossible !” he 
said, aghast at the idea. “I will insert an advertisement of ‘Suited,’ 
when I have made up my mind.” 

But how could he make up his mind? He would fix on the prettiest 
photograph ? No: beauty was but skin-deep. The best handwriting ? 
The spelling was bad. The most elegant composition ? The writing was 
illegible. The longest letter? Oh dear no! his mother had written 
briefly and to the purpose. This decided him. He would answer the 
shortest. He picked it out from amongst the rest. It was as follows. 
“Mrs Moreton begs to apply for A. L.’s situation. Myrtle Cottage, 
Martinsborough.” 

“A widow. Well, a widow might be best, for she would know what 
to say, which he did not.” He set this laconic epistle aside with the 
photographs, and gathering together the other letters, he piled them up 
inand beneath the empty grate. Then he struck a light and kindled a 
funeral pyre. 

Four gas-burners blazed down upon him as he again set to his task. 
Consuming more paper and ink, than was necessary, as most people 
do, he produced the following line. ‘A. L. will be at Myrtle Cottage, 
Friday, at 5 P.M.” 

Before Friday came, Archibald wished the female sex extinct, for he 
had never slept so badly in his "fe as since the letters, and had seen 
nothing but visions of women in flames, with papers in their hands. 

Nevertheless, he dressed himself carefully that morning, and started 
early. He reached Martihsborough at the appointed time, and found 
Myrtle Cottage easily. It was a small, rickety house, and he looked 
in vain for myrtles. The garden was, however, full of autumnal flowers. 

He was asked to walk in at once, and the person who opened the 
door and requested him to be seated remained in the small room into 
which he was shown. It was Mrs. Moreton. He could hardly speak 
or look at her, and had never felt so shy before. She stood a few 
moments, awaiting his words, but hearing none, sat down and looked 
at him. After a short silence, she began the conversation in a low 
voice. 

“You are A. L., I presume, sir?” 
“Yes.” 
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** You advertised for a housekeeper. I am the Mrs. Moreton who 
answered your advertisement.” 

“Oh, indeed! I suppose so.” 

“T would go for a very small salary, if I might have my little girl 
with me.” 

“To be sure—to be sure. Half a dozen, if you like.” 

There was a silence as in a Quakers’ meeting. She was considering 
him with a nervous twitching of her features, while he was looking at 
his hat and stick. 

“T can give no references, but I would do my best,” she continued, 
at last. 

“The best is always good enough for me,” he said, darting up a 
twinkling glance, and letting down his lids again. 

What did he think of her? He thought she looked old for thirty, 
but so must he as he was nearly forty. Yet he was not displeased with 
what he saw. She was a gentle, ladylike-looking woman, with pale 
face, soft grey eyes, and pensive mouth. But then she had perfectly 
grey hair! He knew that men worried their brains until their hair 
turned grey before its time, but he had not remarked this sign of a fast 
age in women. Indeed, he knew little of the sex. She was dressed in 
faded grey silk, and had faded ribbons on her head. Her hands were 
tightly clasped on her lap, and they were very white. Archibald 
thought she seemed as frightened as himself, and wondered what sort 
of wife she would make. He continued to stammer out the words “I 
advertised—in short I advertised for——” but could get no further. 
She assented mildly and waited hopelessly. At last, she took courage 
to say, that she believed she could give him satisfaction, for she had 
been accustomed to superintend an establishment, and was willing to 
take any position he desired. He thought this was to the point, and 
wondered whether she would propose for him. If so, should he accept 
her? He certainly wanted a wife and not a housekeeper, yet he could 
not exactly assure himself that he had fallen in love at first sight, as he 
somehow expected todo. At last he said boldly, 

“ Madam, I advertised for as you are a widow, you should under- 
stand.” 

“Sir, I am not a widow. I trust my husband is alive.” 

“Oh, indeed !” 

Archibald was much relieved, for he had not calculated on the 
difficulty of the work he had intended to perform. He grew more at 
his ease, and by degrees confided to Mrs. Moreton, that having lost his 
mother, he really had wanted a wife. That lady said, rather indignantly, 
“Then you should not have advertised for a housekeeper, sir. It isa 
sad disappointment to me.” 

Conscious of wrong-doing, Archibald requested permission to recon- 
sider the matter and it was agreed that he should return to Martins- 
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borough, sleep there, and call on Mrs. Moreton again the following 
afternoon. ‘They both spent half the night in consideration, and came 
to the same conclusion: that it was a wife and not a housekeeper that 
he wanted. 

He returned punctually the following day, and as he walked through 
the rickety gate, and up the little garden, he saw a lady and a little girl 
in white, digging at a flower-bed. They did not appear to notice him, 
so he ventured to look at them. He remarked little but the white 
dresses, and a couple of broad, shabby straw-hats. 

Mrs. Moreton was almost less at her ease than she had been the pre- 
vious day. Neithershe nor Lester could resolve about the housekeeper, 
They sat opposite one another, and talked over the matter, but could 
come to no decision. At last a ringing child’s laugh echoed from the 
garden, and a clear voice exclaimed, ‘‘ You naughty Poppy!” Mrs. 
Moreton jumped up, and looked out of the window. 

“Tt is my little girl and my sister, sir. Edith! Poppy! I want you.” - 

In came a bright, handsome, dark-eyed young lady of may-be five and 
twenty, with a fresh rose in her dress ; and a laughing, blue-eyed beauty 
of five, with a very dirty frock. What a picture for a Celebs in search 
of a wife! They started at the sight of a stranger, and he bowed 
awkwardly. 

Mrs. Moreton had only told her sister that A. L. could not make up 
his mind, and was to call again. She had been busy with plans, and 
having a headache, or feigning one, had asked Edith to keep Poppy 
employed in the garden. Women are wonderfully diplomatic. 

“Ts it A. L.?” whispered Edith, for Mrs. Moreton had not asked 
Archibald his name. 

“Yes,” he said courageously. ‘“ My name is Lester.” 

“Mr. Lester will stay and take some tea, Edith,” said Mrs. Moreton. 
“ Will you make it.” 

He declined, apologised, and was overruled ; and Edith and Poppy 
disappeared. Mrs. Moreton employed the interval in eloquent praises 
of-her sister. 

Archibald was scarcely conscious that the tea was poor, the milk blue, 
the butter well scraped on the bread. He only saw a large vase of 
roses on the table; and presiding at the tea-tray one of the loveliest 
women in the world. If she would but become his wife! what a happy 
life they might lead together ! What an adornment she would be to his 
home! What a bright sunbeam to its now silent, cheerless rooms! He 
was a poet at heart, and throughout the meal the words of another and 
better known poet kept ringing through his brain :—“ A thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever.” Mrs. Moreton would now and then glance from him 
to Edith ; but the one was generally looking into his tea-cup, and the 
other at Poppy, whose large eyes and dimpled mouth were widely 
opened on the guest. 
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“ Poppy,” whispered Edith, ‘don’t stare so ; it’s not polite.” 

“T must, auntie, the gentleman is so funny,” retorted Poppy. “ Why 
doesn’t he talk more ?” 

Edith pulled her long curls gently, and glanced gravely at Poppy, who 
only laughed. Archibald looked up, and saw the by-play. What a 
good, frank face Edith had, and how prettily she shook her head at the 
child. 

“You must forgive Poppy, Mr. Lester,” said Mrs. Moreton. ‘She 
is SO young and sees so few strangers. 

“T suppose so,” ejaculated Archibald, and Poppy laughed more 
merrily than ever, while Edith tried to frown her down. 

“ Poppy,” said Mrs. Moreton, “ you are not a good girl and must 
leave the room.” And the child began to cry. 

“No, no! come here, Poppy, said Archibald, rousing himself with an 
effort and taking halfacrown from his pocket. “For sweeties, you 
know.” 

Poppy’s tears were dried in an instant, and she ran for the half-crown, 
which she seized and carried to her aunt Edith. Putting her arms 
round her neck, she whispered audibly enough for Archibald to hear, 
“Now you can buy Mammy’s medicine.” Archibald looked up in 
earnest, and saw that Edith’s face had turned crimson, and that tears 
were in Mrs. Moreton’s eyes. 

“You have not thanked Mr. Lester, Poppy,” said Edith, disengaging 
herself from the child. 

Poppy’s arms were round Archibald’s neck so suddenly that he 
was surprised into straightening it. He blushed as deeply as Edith had 
done. 

“Have you got another?” whispered Poppy, to the annoyance of 
her elders. 

His ready hand was in his pocket, but Edith rose hastily and took 
Poppy from the room. Mrs Moreton apologised for her child, and 
Lester said, “‘ Not at all, not at all.” He sat some time in silence, 
watching the door, but they did not reappear. At last he said, 

‘“‘T suppose your sister’s not also a widow?” 

Mrs. Moreton suppressed a smile as she answered in the negative. 
Archibald began to discover what love at first sight really meant ; he 
had never been so much attracted by a young lady before. 

“What a charming wife she would make!” he said. ‘ Do you think 
——” He paused. He was about to add, “she would have me on 
so short an acquaintance ?” but he felt the question would not come 
out. He dreaded the answer. 

Mrs. Moreton jumped at the expressed portion of it, and stumbling 
much in her reply, gave him to understand that she did not know, but 
she would ask her. ‘By no means,” he said; but still craved per- 
mission to call again. As soon as he was gone, Edith came back. 
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“ Have you got the situation ?” she asked eagerly. ‘No! then what 
shall we do ?” 

“Dear Edith, I don’t think I should suit him ; but you might. It 
strikes me he wants a wife more than a housekeeper, and he seems a 
nice, amiable man.” 

“Well,” cried Edith, flushing with pain and vexation, “I did not 
think you would barter me for bread! If I am to be sold let me go 
into a market where I may have a chance of a better husband than that. 
I will work for you and Poppy, but I will never be married for you.” 

“Oh, Edith, don’t be cruel. You know you said the other. day you 
would marry a chimney-sweep, if only you could get enough to eat! I 
am thinking of you and not myself; for now that we have spent all 
your money, I cannot bear that you should want. Perhaps, this Mr. 
Lester may be a good, generous man, Edith. He seems so to me. 
Suppose he were to take a fancy to you.” 

“T certainly should never take a fancy to him: we have scarcely 
spoken to one another, and, as it appears that he has made a foul of 
himself—and you too apparently—I see no reason why we should give 
him another moment’s thought. I wish you would bea little more 
matter-of-fact and less imaginative : though to be sure it is matter-of- 
fact enough to marry a man simply because he happens to be rich.” 

While Edith was thus giving vent to her indignation Archibald was 
making himself comfortable at his hotel. No man was less shy than he 
with men, and he asked the waiter all sorts of questions concerning 
Mrs. Moreton. He learnt that she was a lady of good family who had 
married badly, and whose husband had left her, having first squandered 
such fortune as she had. She was very poor, and had been, it was sup- 
posed, for some time dependent on her sister, Miss Sumner, who had 
inherited a few hundred pounds from her mother, the widow of a clergy- 
man, and was as nice and clever a young lady as ever lived. 

Primed with this intelligence, Archibald Lester called at Myrtle 
Cottage the following morning, and was again received by Mrs. Moreton. 
He had resolved to be bold as a lion, and to make Miss Sumner’s ac- 
quaintance in the orthodox way; but no sooner was he within her abode, 
than his courage failed him. 

“‘T have asked my sister,” began trembling Mrs. Moreton. 

“Oh, indeed !” 

‘She says,”———a pause. 

“‘ Yes—what does she say ?” interjected he. 

“T am sorry to say, that she says, ‘ No,’” said she. 

“ Madam ! I did not mean to assume that on so slight——” 

“Oh, sir!” interrupted Mrs. Moreton, “ if only you wanted a house- 
keeper! I should have been so glad of the situation. Why did you 
advertise.” 

“Why indeed! I fear I have made a blunder.” 
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“ And Edith would make such a wife, if you only knew each other 
better.” 

“IT dare say. Where is she?” 

“* Would you go to her yourself? She won’t come to you.” 

“* What could I say?” 

“Whatever you thought best.” 

Here Poppy burst into the room exclaiming, “I want another big 
silver penny. I told auntie I would come, and she tore my frock.” 

Edith was in the passage, whither she had followed Poppy, and Archi- 
bald caught sight of her. He rose and bowed, less awkwardly than 
might have been expected. Mrs. Moreton said, “Come in Edith,” and, 
having no excuse, she went in. 

“T will be your wife if you will give me another big penny,” said the 
avaricious Poppy. ‘“‘ Auntie says she wont.” 

This time Mrs. Moreton seized upon her and dragged her away, just 
as the coveted half-crown was within her reach. To Edith’s horror 
and anger, she shut the door after her, as if to deaden the cries of the 
disappointed Poppy. 

“T am quite ashamed of her and of my sister,” said the indignant 
Edith. “I am surprised that you, Mr. Lester,if you are a gentle- 
man ‘ 

He certainly was a gentleman, though of peculiar fashion, and the 
“if” aroused his pride. He began to look upon this handsome, decided 
young lady as a sort of brother-merchant to-whom he could speak as if 
he were on Change. He actually;faced her, and in so doing his neck 
straightened, and his quick eyes twinkled. He was not by any means 
bad-looking when at his ease and animated, and he found her more 
enchanting than ever. She had such frank, beautiful hazel eyes, and 
such a clear, open face. 

“ T hope—I am—a sort of a gentleman——” he said, hesitating, in spite 
of his best intentions. 

“Then why did you advertise for a housekeeper, and take my sister 
and I daresay many others, in?” 

‘Many? A portmanteau-full. I burnt ’em all. Their letters, I 
mean.” 

“IT wish you had burnt mine—my sister’s I should say.” 

“‘It was too much to the purpose. Are you always so short?” 

“T am considered tall. Have you anything more to say, Mr. 
Lester ?” 

There was a business-tone in Edith that set him really at his ease at 
last. He began to understand that he must cut a sorry figure before 
so sensible and spirited a girl, so he tried to explain. 

“I suppose I really have been foolish, but you see, Miss Edith——” 

“* My name is Sumner, Mr. Lester.” 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Sumner ;” he continued, shy again. “ But 
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you see, I lost my mother, and I can’t get over it. Iam nota lady’s 
man, yet one wants a woman to see to one’s house. So, I advertised, 
and—and—I thought if—if—I liked the respondent—I might,—in 
short, I vainly supposed I could replace my mother.” 

Edith felt inclined to laugh, but there was a tone in his voice that 
struck a corresponding note in her heart. 

“That, one can never do,” she said. 

“‘T suppose not,” he returned, glancing into her eyes. 

He seemed about to go, so she volunteered to call her sister, and 
brought the téte-a-téte to a close. 

“Did you accept him?” Were Mrs. Moreton’s first words when he 
was gone. 

“He never asked me,” Edith replied. 

“ Then, what shall we do and where shall we go ?” said Mrs. Moreton, 
bursting into tears. 

“ Have you lost al! faith in God, Louisa ?” asked Edith. 

A few hours afterwards a parcel arrived directed to Miss Poppy 
Moreton. It contained the biggest doll procurable in Martinsborough, 
and a well sealed letter. While Poppy was dancing with delight her 
doll in her arms, her mother and aunt broke open the letter. A Bank 
of England note for ten pounds fell out, together with half a crown ; 
and the following words :— 


“DEAR Poppy, 
“T send the big silver penny, because you offered to be my wife. 
You are the only lady living who would make such a proposal, and 
you must not forget it. Ishall not. You or your mamma can do what 
you will with the piece of paper. Your friend 
‘“* ARCHIBALD LESTER” 


“T will take the money back directly,” said Edith. “It is too much 
impertinence? Does he think to buy us ?” 

Vainly Mrs. Moreton tried to oppose this, saying the ten pounds 
were Poppy’s. Edith got possession of it, and went to the hotel. Mr. 
Lester had left by express. As she returned home, she resolved that 
she would send back the bank-note to London. Her sister reminded 
her that they did not know the address, and, therefore, might as well 
make use of his present. Poverty is a sore pride-tamer, so she was 
obliged to yield. 

Archibald’s matrimonial venture had been unsuccessful, and he did 
not advertise again for a housekeeper. He put the curt note he had 
received from Mrs. Moreton into his mother’s davenport, looked at it 
occasionally and thought of Edith and Poppy more than of Mrs. More- 
ton, for they were more to his taste. He was even guilty of a sigh as 
he remembered his folly and wished he had never seen MyrtleCottage. 
Still he occasionally amused himself with writing and tearing up more 
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sheets of paper; but it was many months before he posted another 
letter. He took to going into society, and to making himself agreeable 
to the ladies : but when he fancied he was succeeding, Poppy’s amused 
“T must, auntie, the gentleman is so funny!” sounded on the ear of 
his memory ; and he wondered if they were laughing at him. 

One evening he took out Edith’s laconic epistle, and laid it before 
him. He thought of the brave girl who had spent all her money for 
her sister, yet would not marry for the mere sake of riches. He wished 
he could help her, but how? At length an idea came to him—an 
inspiration. He cut a ten pound note in two, and sent one half to 
Miss Poppy Moreton, reserving the other for despatch on the 
morrow. 

This half-note found Poppy very ill. Edith had undertaken a tem- 
porary engagement as daily governess, and was absent when it arrived. 
They were still struggling hard with poverty. It was the first of April 
and flash notes from the so called “ Bank of Love” were flying about 
everywhere. Edith had had one, and had put it into the fire. Mrs. 
Moreton was on the eve of committing Archibald’s half-note to the 
flames also when a call from Poppy stayed her hands. The poor child 
wanted everything that her friends could not give her, and her only 
comfort was her big doll, lying with its eyes shut by her side. When 
Edith came home, she spied the letter. 

“ Another of those silly notes!” said Mrs. Moreton despondingly. 
Edith seeing the London postmark, took out the note. She said it 
looked like a real one. “Impossible,” said her sister. ‘I will find 
out,” said energetic Edith, and rushed off to the bank. 

“It was the half of a Bank of England note, there was no doubt of 
it ;” said an admiring clerk ; ‘‘and if the other half did not arrive, he 
would see if she could get the benefit of the whole.” But the other 
half did arrive, and they joined the twain carefully. Poor Mrs. Moreton 
pressed her hands to her heart, and said she was sure they came from 
her husband, and were an earnest of future good: but Edith blushed 
and said nothing. Poppy derived even more benefit than the kind 
donor had expected from his gift, for she recovered her health. 

Strange events happen in life, which people are apt to call chances, 
but which are more properly Providences, inasmuch as they bring to 
pass what no human foresight could. 

A man named Moreton applied to Mr. Lester for a vacant clerkship. 
He looked a sort of worn-out gentleman, who did not promise much 
work, but he somehow reminded Archibald of Poppy, and he engaged 
him, giving him an occupation which entailed little or no responsibility. 
He paid him his salary himself, and finding that he put the greater part 
of it into a savings bank connected with the establishment, he drew 
from him that he had a wife and child, to whom he intended to send 
the money. Of course, these were Mrs. Moreton and Poppy. Lester 
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told him that he had better take it to them, but Moreton said that he 
feared the reception he might meet with, as he had not been a good 
husband or father. Believing him to have been weak and extravagant 
rather than profligate, Archibald offered to be the bearer of the money, 
and to see the wife for him. He did not tell him that he had already 
seen her. Moreton accepted the proposal gratefully, and his benefactor 
prepared for his journey. 

Archibald’s heart had never beat so fast or agreeably before, as when 
he again started for Myrtle Cottage. As he was not going in search of 
a wife for himself but for another man, he felt as brave as a lion. He 
trod the space between Martinsborough and the cottage so rapidly that 
he overtook and passed all who had started on the road before him. 
Near the cottage he met Edith, returning from her daily toil. 

“Oh! Miss Edith!” he said, holding out his hand. 

She started, but did not snub him by telling him her name was Sum- 
ner. On the contrary, she said, 

“Mr, Lester! I am so glad. Thank you a thousand times. You 
saved Poppy’s life.” 

Archibald was so overcome that he had not another word to say, so 
they walked on in silence, he thinking how pale and sad she looked. 
Mrs. Moreton and Poppy were at the door, and recognizing him, 
greeted him with delight. The cottage looked more shabby than ever, 
but Edith’s flowers still held up their heads. He,went in without being 
asked, telling Mrs. Moreton he wished to speak to her. They sat down 
as before, he looking at his hat. 

“T am come again, you see.” 

“Oh, sir! thank you for Poppy’s doll and the enclosure.” 

“Not at all: not atall.” A pause. 

“Tam again come—about—a wife.” 

“Ah, Mr. Lester! Edith is so hard-hearted. I am afraid it is no 
use.” 

“You mistake—it is—about you.” 

“Me! Pray do not insult me. You know Iam married.” 

“Yes; that is why I come.” , 

He was a bad diplomatist. He wanted to break the news, and he 
stumbled over his own iron. 

“ Your husband ”-—— 

“ My husband! Do you know anything of him? Oh! sir, tell me 
for Heaven’s sake.” 

Mrs. Moreton laid her hand on his shoulder in her emotion, and he 
gained courage. 

“T am his ambassador. He is in my employment, and was too 
penitent to come himself.” 

Mrs. Moreton fell on her knees and clasped Archibald’s hands. 
“Say it again! Say it again!” she cried. 
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He said it again, and not being strong, the sudden news was too much 
for her and she fainted. 

“Miss Edith ! come quickly !” resounded through the passage. Was 
-ever ambassadorial bachelor in such a predicament ? 

Edith was in the room in a moment, and was soon engaged in re- 
storing animation. Archibald left it when he saw that Mrs. Moreton 
was recovering, wondering at Edith’s self-command. He went into 
the other parlour and took up a book. It was a German grammar. 
He understood German, so he studied that language till he was _ inter- 
rupted by Edith, who, closing the door said hastily, 

‘Ts the news you have brought true, Mr. Lester?” 

“ Quite true. And if your sister will forgive the past there is no 
reason that they should not be happy again. If he keep steady, I 
will put him into a better position, so that he may be respectable and 
able to maintain a wife and child.” 

Archibald grew fluent enough when speaking of mere business. 

“You are, indeed, our benefactor,” said Edith, bursting into tears. 

What was to come next? No. Edith did not faint, but recovered 
herself instantly. 

“Ts this—your grammar? Itis not a good one,” said he, taking up 
the book. 

“‘T am trying to learn the language that I may teach it,” she said. 

“ Are you engaged in teaching then? Do you like it?” 

“T do not dislike it, but I shall lose my engagement, when my 
friends and—employers leave Martinsborough.” 

“You had better make another.” 

“‘T wish I could.” 

Their eyes met, and it would be difficult to say which coloured most. 

“Tama blundering, stupid fellow, and I scarcely know what you must 
think of me,” said he. ‘Have you forgiven the advertisement affair ?” 

“What would have become of us without it? Your first gift kept a 
house over our heads: your second saved our darling, and now you 
bring hope with you. Do you think Mr. Moreton is sincere ?” 

“He works hard, which is a good sign; and if he remains with me, 
I will give him plenty to do. Nothing like work, Miss Edith, to keep 
men out of mischief.” 

“ And women, too; if my sister had definite employment, she would 
be far happier.” 

“‘ She says she can keep house. If she and her husband make it up, 
do you think she would still take charge of mine, and so answer my 
advertisement after all ?” 

“ How could that be, Mr. Lester? Though she would be too happy 
to remove.” f 

Archibald ‘did not then explain, and, after some further conversation 
left them. 
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A few weeks after his return to London, there was much excitement 
in his palace of a house in the city, called by him his offices, but once 
inhabited by his parents. The first floor had been furnished, neither 
clerks nor servants knew for whom, and its future inmates were 
expected. Fires and gas blazed upstairs and dispersed the cold of 
winter and the fog of the city. A good feast was spread ina large com- 
fortable room, and the old housekeeper waited expectant. 

Archibald was down stairs in a gloomy office, surrounded by old- 
fashioned furniture, desks, big maps, piles of ledgers, and cobwebs. 
He professed to be writing, as usual, but was now gazing on a spider 
opposite, as persevering as Bruce’s. There was noise enough without, 
but within all was quiet. At last, amongst all the cabs, carts and 
waggons, he was sure he heard one particular cab stop at the door. 
There was a bustle in the big hall, and a child’s voice rang cheerily 
through the vaults of the passages. 

“IT wonder if she is come!” he murmured, getting up and sitting 
down again ; then taking from his pocket-book the copy of one of his 
laconic epistles, he read it half aloud. 

“Dear Miss EpitH,—Could you answer my advertisement? If so, 
and if you would try to love such a ‘funny gentleman,’ come with them. 
If not, do not come yet awhile for his sake. | ARCHIBALD LESTER.” 

“Oh no! she is not come,” he sighed. 

He waited more than an hour, then he went timidly up his own wide 
staircase, dimly lighted from the landing and knocked at a door. As 
it was opened he was greeted by a sight, gratifying yet disappointing. 
Mr. and Mrs. Moreton sat side by side near the blazing fire—Poppy, 
asleep in her father’s arms, her big doll nestled to her little breast. 
There was no Edith! Alas poor Archibald! his heart sank and he was 
about to retreat with a murmured, “‘ Never mind: I will come to-mor- 
row,” when alow voice whispered from within the door, “come in.” 
It was Edith after all. He saw her blushing face, and taking the hand 
she held out, he drew her into the passage. He felt bold enough now, 
yet he could only say, 

“ Edith ! you have come then!” 

“Ves,” said the trembling girl. 

“ And you came because ” 

“T came because you asked me.” 

“Ts it—is it gratitude or love?” 

“Tt is both in one.” 

“Then your sister will live here, and you will be my dear wife.” 

The bright hazel eyes shone like stars in the dull light, as, for the 
first time, he dared to look fully into them. Both hands were placed 
confidingly in his, and, as his hazy timidity gradually melted in the 
warm sunshine of affection, he learnt that his advertisement was, indeed, 
doubly answered. 
















GRAVES. 


BENEATH the radiance shed 
From minster’s storied fane 

They sleep, the dead, whose steps no more may tread 
The earth’s blue hills again : 

Or in still churchyards, where the grey clouds pass 
Above the daisied grass. 


They rest amid the green 
And sylvan solitude 
Of forests lone, the waving trees between. 
» Each sunny land is strewed 
With silent mounds, which wandering airs caress, 
On rock and wilderness. 


Their shadows lie across 
These changing lives of ours, 
And some grey headstone, yellowed o’er with moss, 
Rises amid our flowers ; 
While oft the sunlight falls, the violet waves, 
Over forgotten graves. 


There on sweet sunset eves, 
The wild-bird chants its lay 

Above their rest ; the poplar’s silvery leaves 
In winds of twilight play ; 

And the blue forget-me-nots their starry eyes 
Lift to the summer skies. 


Yet, though o’er each calm spot 
The mourner’s sigh is mute: 
s\lthough the low, untended mounds are sought 
By no familiar foot : 
Where God’s beloved sleep, His peace around 
Maketh it holy ground. 
Bd de 
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